He demanded much of us for 


the cause — never anything 


for himself. 


A. J. H. Powell 


DR. JOHN W. BARNETT 


General Secretary-Treasurer 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 
1918-1946 














Your School Should Have a 


PAPER CUTTER 


Select from the fo!lowing—Cana- 
dian made cutters of well seasoned 
ten-ply wood wiih two one inch cross 
strips or legs with rubber feet. The 
top surface is marked in squares for 
accurate work. Good quality steel 
blades that cut easily and smoothly. 


No. 10—With 10 inch blade. 


EE sei cae aiidadeteentnne 6.50 
No. 12—With 12 inch blade. 

NEE (Cdkcs ssh oxncesaessansoscomnhades 8.25 
No. 15—With 15 inch blade.. 

IN © cacenhascndsacsa*asobatuensare 18.65 


DELIVERY CHARGES PAID. 


F. E. OSBORNE 
Ltd. 


Alberta’s Largest School 
Supply House 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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King Edward Hotel 








| EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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STORAGE 


@ Repairing 
@ Cleaning 
@ Remodeling 


Modern scientific vaults on premises 


Phone 26191 


DR. JOHN W. BARNETT 
t 


Last year the cover of the Con- 
vention issue of the Magazine had 
Dr. Barnett's picture and a quo- 
tation from a poem by John 
Burke of the Edmonton Separate 
School Staff. A number of teach- 
ers asked that the Convention 
issue each year have Dr. Barnett's 
picture on the cover in apprecia- 
tion of his work for teachers and 
education in Alberta, during his 
term of office as General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Alberta 
Teachers' Association. We there- 
fore pay tribute to Dr. Barnett in 
this pre-convention issue of ‘The 
A.T.A. Magazine. 





I To Home Economics Teachers ! 
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NEW handy booklet— 
just off the press! 








Available in 
English or French 


Tested Recipes Using CANADA’S CANNED FOODS 


Here it is, first time in Canada...a 
new free book of practical recipes to 
help you and your students! 


“Tested Recipes Using Canada’s 
Canned Foods” contains over 30 easy, 
tantalizing recipes...each and every 
one fully tested in the CANCO test 
kitchen. Includes tested recipes for 
soups, entrées, sandwiches, fish, veget- 


free fae 
NO W vom 


S 
3 
x 





AMERICAN. CAN COMPANY, 
Home Economics Section, Dept. 4-! 1-49 
92 King St. E., HAMILTON, ONTARIC. 


Please send me free, ..... copies of “‘Tested Recipes 
Using Canada’s Canned Foods”. English 0 French 0 


ORR ee eee ee HEHEHE EEE HOHE EEE HEHE TEES 


(Please use 4 Postage on your enquiry) 
@®eeeeaoevse0edeoedeee0e0e20280808080 


ables, desserts, fruit and vegetable 
cocktails. Illustrated in full colour. 

You get this, too... Canada’s Food 
Rules, clearly stated...facts about 
commercially canned foods ...a handy 
guide to can sizes! 

Get enough copies of this informative 
booklet for your classes. Fill in and 
mail coupon today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 








TEACHER 






Ms 


FREE for yourself 


and your PUPILS .. . at the B of M 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 





For people in every walk 
of life the financial angle is 
becoming increasingly im- 
portant. For teachers this is 
doubly so. 

Today, when society’s 
problemsare socomplex, you 
owe it to yourself, first as a 
citizen, to be well informed 
on banking principles and 
practice — and, secondly as 
a teacher and moulder of 
tomorrow’s people of affairs, 
you will want your pupils 
to have a good grounding in 
this all-important subject. 


In these two booklets, 
which are yours for the 
asking, the story of banking 
is told — simply, briefly and 
without prejudice. 


Fill in the coupon below 
and mail it today. If you are 
teaching commercial studies 
you will find this material 
of real help in your work, ' 
If you would like us to do 
so, we shall be glad upon 
request to send you, without 
charge, copies for each of 
your pupils. 


Bank oF MONTREAL 
Canada’s First Bank 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 
wy Please use block letters 
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BANK OF MONTREAL, 119 St. James Street West, Montreal. 
Please send me, without charge, a copy of the booklet ‘‘ ‘My Bank’ and How I Can 


Use It’’, together with its special school supplement, ‘‘A Bit About Banking’’, 
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ERIC: C. ANSLEY, Managing Editor 
Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton 
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Fditorial . . . 


ADVANCE OR RETREAT? 





Bg year it was 293a. This year it is an “open season” on principals. 
What will it be next year? 


Do the members of the Legislature, especially those who 
were teachers, remember what kind of jobs teachers had in 1935? In 
1935 they had no security of tenure, and could be fired or transferred 
at the whim of the school board. Their salaries were low and they 
were probably in debt. They were not only discontented and disgusted, 
they were “fed-up”. 


With the advent of the Social Credit Government the prospects 
of Education became brighter than ever before. Step by step, conditions 
of employment for teachers were improved, until with the new pen- 
sion scheme, teaching came to be regarded almost as a profession. 


Without warning, in the dying hours of the 1948 Legislature, 293a 
was rushed through. This was the first step towards making the schools 
subordinate to municipal interests, both at the Provincial and local 
levels. Did our Minister ever stop to consider its ramifications and 
implications from the viewpoint of teachers and trustees? 


Then the Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs was appointed as 
a One-Man Commission to hold inquiries under this section of The 
School Act. While there is an understandable danger that the Deputy 
Minister of Municipal Affairs might be prejudiced in such cases, an 
even greater danger lies in the fact that there is no appeal from his 
decision. His word is final. 


apex came the Judge Report. Although it makes recommendations 
about schools, neither the Commission nor anyone retained by it 
was a professionally qualified technician in school matters. 


Now, look at the increases in school grants for 1949 and at the 
proportion of the increased Provincial revenue given to schools. This 
year Public Health got a 50% increase; Public Welfare a 50% increase; 
but schools got a mere 25% increase. 


If Section 178 of The School Act is amended it may mean that, 
legally, there will be an “open season” on: Principals. It will mean 
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that no principal will be secure in his position, and in order to retain 
his job will have to resort to “playing politics” in his relationships with 
school board members and other influential citizens. 


To sum up the situation, teachers are in danger of losing the 
rights and privileges gained over a number of years through hard 
work and cooperation. Now the time has come when teachers must 
decide whether to accept as inevitable the role that the Departments 
of Education and Municipal Affairs appear to be thrusting on them, 
which role would make them the servants, not of the people, but of 
these Departments, or their local counterparts. It may be assumed that 
this role is not acceptable to the teachers‘and that they will continue 
to insist on the establishment of reasonable rights and privileges 
guaranteed by law. 


Magistri neque servi. 


CALLING ALL SECRETARIES 


If the Secretary writes a letter, it is too long. 

If he sends a postal, it is too short. 

If he sends out a notice, he is a spendthrift. 

If he doesn’t send a notice, he is lazy. 

If. he attends a committee meeting, he is butting in. 

If he stays away, he is a shirker. 

If the: attendance of candidates is slim, he should have called them up. 

If he does call them up, he is a pest. 

If the meeting is a big success, the officers are praised. 

If it is not a success, the Secretary is blamed. 

If he asks for advice, he is incompetent, and if he does not, he is bull- 
headed. 

If he writes the minutes completely, they are too long. 

If he condenses them, they are incomplete. 

If he talks on the subject, he is trying to run things, and if he remains 
quiet, he has lost interest in the institution. 


Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
If the others won’t do it, 
The Secretary must. 


Ontario Public School Argus. 
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Our President's Column . . . 


NE evening, shortly after receiv- 

ing word that our new pension 
by-laws had been approved by the gov- 
ernment, I sat in a community audi- 
torium facing a Canadian Legion Roll 
of Honor. Over the list of the names 
of the men and women who had 
volunteered for active service in the 
World Wars appeared the words, 
“Lest We Forget”. Many of these 
names remind us of men and women 
who gave their lives in the great 
struggle to protect our way of life. 
We remember them with honor but 
we owe to them a debt which can 
never be paid. To those who came 
back we also show honor, gratitude 
and material assistance in rehabilita- 
tion. We do not forget their service 
nor do we begrudge the little assist- 
ance they are receiving. It is theirs 
by right. 


Alberta teachers are asked to be 
mindful of another group of citizens 
who are all too likely to be forgotten 
in these months while we are study- 
ing our new pension plan. That group 
is made up of approximately 170 tea- 
chers who had retired from teaching 
before April 1, 1948, the date on 
which our new plan went into effect. 
Looking back over the thirty-two 
years of Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion history we too have a roll of 
honor. Inscribed on that scroll are 
the names of men and women who 
fought the battles of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association before the 
days when membership was a 
condition of employment. Among 


those names will be found many who 
Profession Act, the battle for security 
of tenure, the battle for collective 
bargaining, and for the Board of 
Reference and the battle, almost in 
vain for them, for Teachers’ Pensions. 
struggled and lost and fought again 
and won the battle for the Teachers’ 


HESE teachers can not share in 

the benefits of the new pension 
plan. Any increase in their pensions 
will have to be by separate agree- 
ment. Your Executive has set up a 
committee to study the whole ques- 
tion and to report on the practica- 
bility of increasing the payments to 
these pensioners. At the A.G.M. in a 
few days your Councillors will be 
asked to consider the whole matter 
and to make recommendations for 
action to remedy the apparent in- 
justices of the present situation. 


It may be that their recommenda- 
tions will involve some contribution 
from your cheque. What will your 
answer be if you are asked to make 
a small contribution from your salary 
for the next five years? The decision 
will be up to you. The comfort and 
welfare of a great many of these 
retired teachers in their declining 
years is in your hands. True, the 
state owes them something and the 
state will be asked to bear its share. 
We too, owe them something. They 
were our shock troops. Let us pay 
the debt while still we can. 


E. T. WIGGINS. 


Education is a journey, not a Destination—always we are on 
Route.—Philip S. Hopkins in Education for the Modern World. 
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If they don’t feed me better, we'll all collapse! 
April, 1949 


MEMO TO 


TEACHERS 


By ARKLEY O'FARRELL 
Reprinted from The Calgary Herald with permission 


Teachers and farmers are in the 
same soup with the same bone of con- 
tention—public attitude. Teachers 
complain that the public doesn’t 
respect them. Farmers resent the 
general opinion that they are 
“hicks’’. 


Now, if you can’t do anything else 
you can always “farm”. Or “teach”. 
Like farming, teaching to a great 
many is just a “chore”. Although it 
doesn’t always offer enough, there 
is no other profession that offers so 
much for so little training as teach- 
ing. And as far back as there have 
been teachers, the ill-trained, the 
inept, and the handicapped have 
turned to this method of making a 
living. 


Today you hear, “I want to be a 
doctor (or lawyer or minister) but 
it took too long, and cost too much, 
so I became a teacher”! This is not 
the public attitude. It is the attitude 
of too many teachers themselves who 
expect the public to respect them— 
while they bask in the glory of the 
good and conscientious teachers who 
want to make teaching a _ real 
profession. 


The same is true of farming. The 
family dunce always got the farm. 
Or John, who didn’t really know what 
he wanted to do. Or poor Joe who 
wanted to be something else but didn’t 
like to study. 

Farmers claim they leave the farm 
for the same reasons teachers claim 
they leave teaching. But the straight 
truth is that only the efficient can 
farm today, for farming has out- 
grown its overalls! And only teachers 
who measure up to the demands of 
the times remain in the profession. 





It isn’t salaries that scare people 
away from teaching. It is the actual 
job of teaching. Free education for 
the masses has marched ahead of the 
ability to give it. The public has be- 
come education-conscious. It makes 
demands accordingly, while our 
teachers are not yet ready to cope 
with them. 


Raising their salaries will not 
really solve the problem. There is 
nothing to substantiate the claim 
“better salaries, better teachers”. A 
good salary never made a_ good 
teacher any more than a good crop 
makes a good farmer. High salaries 
entice into the profession all the 
people who wanted to do something 
else that took too long and cost too 
much. 


The attitude of teachers seeking 
other jobs reveals how they regard 
teaching, and builds up attitudes 
against it. Some get a year’s leave of 
absence to try out another job before 
leaving teaching for it. Others turn 
to something else, confident that “if 
I don’t like it, or can’t make a go of 
it, I can always go back to teach- 
ing.” The profession will have to 
cultivate a better attitude towards 
itself before it can correct the public 
attitude towards teaching! 


In the same spirit, many farmers 
hang onto the farm while they take 
a fling at some business, so that, if 
they fail, they still have the farm to 
crawl back to in their need. 


Obviously, when teachers respect 
teaching, and farmers respect farm- 
ing, they’ll start respecting each 
other. Then the public’s attitude will 
take care of itself. 
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Annual General Meeting, 1949 


Fellow Teachers— 


I appreciate the opportunity of once again welcoming 


you to the City of Edmonton. 


My association with ‘your organization goes back for 
many years and I am pleased to see your continued progress. 

I trust that you stay in our City will be pleasant and 
that many friendly reunions will result. I am sure your Con- 
vention wil mark another milestone in your progress. 


Harry D. Ar tay, 
Mayor. 





Guest Speaker 


RINCIPAL speaker at the Annual 
General Meeting in Edmonton 
in April will be Robert E. McKay, of 
San Francisco, Director of Field 
Service and Public Relations of the 
California Teachers’ Association. In 
a series of talks he will discuss the 
vital role of public relations in estab- 
lishing and maintaining support for 
adequate educational facilities. 

The speaker is a former newspaper 
reporter and editor, who spent three 
war years as a public relations 
officer in the United States Marine 
Corps. He climaxed his military 
service with a tour of duty in the 
Orient. He wrote newspaper and 
magazine articles and photographed 
post-war life in China, Japan and 
Korea, and for a time served with 
a cease-fire team attempting to effect 
a settlement in the Nationalist- 
Communist war in Manchuria. 

In his capacity as Director of Field 
Service for the California Teachers’ 
Association he directs a staff of five 
men engaged in the full-time job of 
serving the state’s 450 local teacher 
associations and is responsible for 
the public relations programme of 
the organization’s 50,000 members. 

Mr. McKay is a native Albertan, 
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having been born at Ghost Pine 
Creek, near Three Hills, in 1910. He 
lived in Calgary for ten years and re- 
ceived his early education there. 

For nearly five years he was con- 
fidential secretary to the California 
State Controller, in which capacity 
he handled public and press relations. 
He has been a member of Kiwanis 
International since 1934 and has been 
president of the Sacramento and 
Compton Kiwanis Clubs in California. 
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Provincial Executive Election 


The following is a list of nominations of candidates for election to the 
Provincial Executive, for the year ending Easter, 1950. In cases where one 
complete nomination only has been received, the candidate will be declared 
elected by acclamation. 





Position Names Nominated by 
President Aalborg, A. O., Drumheller, Edmonton Inter- 


Rivercourse, Alberta. mediate, Holden, Lac La Biche, 
Lacombe, Lamont, Sturgeon, 
Vermilion, Wainwright, Westlock. 
Seymour, F. J. C., Calgary City, Calgary Rural, 
Calgary, Alberta. Edmonton Elementary, O 
Smoky Lake, Wheatland. 


Vice-President Edwards, Frank J., Two Hills. 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Eyres, W. R., Bow Valley, Calgary City, Calgary 


Arrowwood, Alberta. Rural, Drumheller, Medicine Hat, 
Medicine Hat Rural, Olds. 
Gimby, Marian, Edmonton High School Teachers’ 
Edmonton, Alberta. Association, Edmonton Inter- 
mediate Teachers’ Local. 














Holman, M., Athabasca, Lethbridge District. 
Diamond City. 
District Representative 
North Dewar, Harry. Fairview, Peace River. 
Western Peace ino, Alberta. 
Alberta Gray, Mrs. Mary, Grande Prairie. 
Grande Prairie, 
North East- Kolotyluk, George, Lac La Biche, Smoky Lake. 
ern Alberta are Alberta. 
Milaney, Bonnyville. 
Cole. ‘a “Alberta. 
Poohkay, Nick, Lamont, St. Paul, Two Hills. 
Hairy Hill, Alberta. 
*Central East- Olson, Lars, Holden, Vermilion, Wainwright. 
ern Alberta Tofield, Alberta. 
Central West- Allen, A Red : Deer. 
ern Alberta Red Deer, Alberta. 
Forgues, H., Lacombe, Olds. 
Olds, Alberta. 
*South East- Wait, Norman A., Medicine Hat. 
ern Alberta Medicine Hat, 
Alberta. 
*South West- Esplen, Marguerite, Lethbridge City. 
ern Alberta Lethbridge, Alberta. 
*Calgary Callbeck, .E. G., Calgary City, Calgary Rural, 
Calgary, Alberta. Wheatland. 
Edmonton Carmichael, Anne, Edmonton High School, 
Edmonton, Alberta. Edmonton Intermediate. 
Holt, P. W. R., Edmonton Elementary. 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Larson, B., Clover Bar, Lac Ste, Anne, 


Ft. Saskatchewan. Sturgeon. 
*Elected by acclamation. 
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Nominations for President 





F. J. C. SEYMOUR 


Mr. Seymour, Vice-Principal of 
Rideau Park Junior High School, Cal- 
gary, received his high school educa- 
tion in Calgary; attended Calgary 
Normal School 1932-33. He has 
taught four years’ Elementary School 
in Table Butte and Bowness S.D.; 
four years’ High School in Scotfield, 
Youngstown and Shepard. He is 
completing his ninth year of service 
with Calgary Public Schools. 


Mr. Seymour has been active in 
Local A.T.A. activities for eleven 
consecutive years; President of Cal- 
gary Rural Local, Calgary City 
Local, Calgary Intermediate Sub- 
local; Chairman of the Salary Con- 
ference Committee, School Improve- 
ment Committee, and Convention 
Committee and is a member of the 
sub-committee for Intermediate Sci- 
enee, and an active member of the 
Education Progress Club of Calgary. 


During his three years of service 
as member of the Provincial Execu- 
tive, he has been Chairman of. the 
A.T.A. Discipline Committee, the 
A.T.A. Library Committee, and is a 
member of the Board of Adminis- 
trators of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Act. 
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A. O. AALBORG 


Anders O. Aalborg attended the 
Edmonton Normal School in 1932- 
33. Since that time he has taught at 
rural and graded schools within the 
Vermilion School Division and is at 
present Principal of the Allister 
School at Rivercourse. 


He served as Secretary of the 
Vermilion Local Association from 
1942 to 1948 and as Chairman of 
the Salary Negotiating Committee 
for this Local from 1941 to 1948. 
He was Geographic Representative 
on the Executive Council of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association for tls 
Central Eastern Alberta District 
from Easter 1945 to Easter 1948, at 
which time he was elected Vice- 
President of the Association. He is 
Chairman of the Finance Committee 
and is a member of the Discipline 
Committee and several Special Com- 
mittees of the Executive. 
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Nominations for Vice-President 








MARIAN GIMBY 


Born on the prairie long ago. 
Raised in Edmonton Public School, 
High School, Normal. Graduated from 
U. of A. in 1926. Honors in history, 
I.0.D.E. Scholarship to Oxford, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Honors in History. 

Teaching since 1930 at Eastwood 
High School. Active member of the 
A.T.A. since 1930. Edmonton District 
Representative 1947-8, 1948-9. 

I am proud to accept the nomina- 
tion as Vice-President of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. We need more 
women in education above the rank 
of private. 

I admit handicaps, but withal a 
woman that the Edmonton teachers, 
most of them, have learned somehow 
to get along with, even at times to 
like. 

I have always worked for the wel- 
fare, as I see it, of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association and I mean to 
keep on in the same way. If you 
should elect me, I shall do my very 
best—a man can do no more. 
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W. ROY EYRES 
W. Roy Eyres, Principal of the 


Arrowwood School, Bow Valley 
School Division, has taught in the 
province for the past twenty years. 
He has given excellent service on the 
Provincial Executive during his two 
terms as Calgary District Representa- 
tive and on the Executive of the 
University of Alberta Summer 
School Students’ Union, where he has 
held the offices of Secretary, Vice- 
President, and as President of the 
1948 session. 

He has always taken an active 
interest in A.T.A. affairs, having 
served on the executives of Wheat- 
land and Bow Valley Locals. His 
ability as a negotiator has been 
shown while acting as Chairman of 
the Salary Negotiating Committees 
of those Locals. Serving as Secretary 
of the Calgary District Convention 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
since 1941, he has proved himself 
to be an able organizer. 
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FRANK J. EDWARDS 


Frank J. Edwards, B.A., B.Ed., 
attended the Edmonton Normal 
School in 1935-36 and since that time 
has taught in Rochester East, Wayne, 
Wetaskiwin, Westlock and Edmonton 
Schools. 


He left the Principalship of West- 
lock Consolidated School in 1941 to 
join the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
in which he served as a navigation 
officer. He was discharged in 
October, 1945, as a Squadron Leader. 


Upon discharge from the R.C.A.F. 
he spent a year in post-graduate 
study and was appointed to the Ed- 
monton staff. 


Mr. Edwards served on the Pro- 
vincial Executive in 1938-39 as South 
Eastern Alberta Geographic Repre- 
sentative, and has always been active 
in A.T.A. affairs. 
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MARION HOLMAN 


Mr. Marion Holman, B.Ed., of 
Diamond City, who is running for 
Vice-President is well known in 
Southern Alberta both as an athlete 
and teacher. 

After receiving his early education 
in the Lethbridge district, Mr. Hol- 
man attended Normal School in Cal- 
egary in 1931. Since graduation Mr. 
Holman has taught in the mining 
area north of Lethbridge, for the 
past 7 years serving as Principal of 
the Diamond City School. 

Mr. Holman has been, throughout 
his teaching career, an active member 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. Holman’s first A.T.A. executive 
position was that of President of the 
Coaldale Sub-local. In 1942 he be- 
came President of the Lethbridge 
District Local, in which position he 
served for three years. Found by his 
colleagues to be a hard working, 
capable, and accessible executive, he 
was elected as Geographic Represent- 
ative, in which position he has served 
for the past three years. 
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SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


By H. E. SMITH, Ph.D. 


HE development of social con- 

sciousness should, I believe, be 
the primary aim of modern education 
in all grades, but certainly in Grades 
VII to XII. To this one aim all others 
should be subordinated as secondary 
or ancillary. Social consciousness is 
the product of a gradual growth, 
from childhood to ripe maturity, in 
appreciation of men’s interdepend- 
ence and common brotherhood. Its 
matrix is obviously social and hu- 
manistic. 

Of this primary aim five important 
components may be readily identified. 
Within the limits of his own capa- 
cities and opportunities every child 
should understand and appreciate (1) 
himself, (2) his fellowmen, (3) his 
natural environment, (4) his herit- 
age of culture, and (5) his privileges 
and responsibilities as a citizen. Each 
child will have his own characteristics 
of growth and each year its own par- 
ticular emphasis, but the final aim, 
focusing all lesser aims, will be a 
dynamic social consciousness. 

Know thyself is an injunction 
hoary with age. Unfortunately, the 
means to this end have lacked some-, 
thing in clarity and it may well be 
that the end itself is amongst the un- 
attainables. But of late years, the road 
signs become clearer, and the denser 
areas of animal-human nature are 
lighting up appreciably. We need not 
decide now whether literature or his- 
tory or folk-lore or psychology or 
economics or self-analysis will be the 
prefered guide. Probably these are 
interpenetrating and supplementary. 
But all sources of illumination . of 
human nature may be expected ulti- 
mately to find their place in a func- 
tional psychology, and it is conse- 
quently to his discipline that one will 
then look for surest guidance. In the 
meantime illumination of selfhood 
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will be sought in music, poetry, art, 
anthropology, religion, and daily liv- 
ing experiences no less than in philos- 
ophy and psychology. From these 
varied sources the student will the 
more readily see the congeries of 
forces that make him up—himself the 
present focus of all the forces that 
have wrought upon his forebears 
through a million years. Some mea- 
sure of self-understanding is an in- 
dispensable component of a. well- 
founded social consciousness. 


UR educand will part passu seek 

to understand his fellows: first 

his parents, siblings, pet animals, and 
then playmates, schoolmates, and per- 
haps ultimately, hardest of all, his 
elders. Experience and teaching will 
suggest that what he.knows of him- 
self may be applied mutatis mutandis 
to others, and conversely his under- 
standing of others he may apply to 
himself, In this enterprise he will of 
course quickly learn that wide read- 
ing in the social, biological, and even 
in the scientific fields will extend 
and enrich what he learns through 
direct social contacts. He will gradu- 
ally appreciate the heights. and 
depths, the nobility and depravity, the 
breadth, sweep and scope of human 
nature. His basic attitude towards 
life will of course be laid in his crib 
or in his mother’s arms, an attitude 
of confidence, security, poise, and 
equanimity or one of insecurity, 
anxiety, and latent fear. His early 
sallies to the play lot will perfect 
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him in a new role, that of equality 
among peers, or confirm him in the 
infant role of dependency. And so 
begins for him the unfolding of the 
seven acts on life’s stage, the elabora- 
tion of the thousand roles he must 
play as child, playmate, school boy, 
mother’s pet, team mate, leader, fol- 
lower, victor and vanquished, lover, 
father, juryman, and penitent. He will 
learn, let us hope, a wholesome re- 
spect for himself but not the less a 
wholesome respect for others. And 
this also in essence is social con- 
sciousness. 

The child’s effective environment 
is that which he can incorporate into 
his own being. It should expand year 
by year from the narrow confines 
of the cradle to the furthest limits 
of the telescopic and microscopic uni- 
verse. The understanding of his own 
experiences will be the hallmark of 
his personal intelligence. To the stupid 
all things are stupid and vapid and 
inconsequential; to the bright the 
same are vivid and significant. In 
the process of intellectual growth 
self-help will master many steps but 
a guiding hand will make possible 
many more. Fortunate the child whose 
teacher’s art is competent to unlock 
new doors to experience, and doubly 
fortunate if to fresh experiences are 
added fresh insights and apprecia- 
tions. The earth’s great ones are just 
those whose insights and apprecia- 
tions were most spontaneous and 
penetrating. But of ordinary mortals 
it is well said, 

“We are so made that we see first 
When first we see them painted 
Things we have passed perhaps a 

hundred times 

Nor cared to see.” 

The artist-teacher will therefore 
show the child the printed word, the 
sleeping chrysalis, the Christ family, 
Spring’s first crocus, arabic num- 
bers, Botticelli’s Madonna, Saturn of 
the Seven Rings, the Maid of Orleans, 
and perhaps in due course the Vision 
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of Dante, Milton’s Paradise, Shakes- 
peare’s Elsinore, the stout barons of 
Runnymede, and the bacteria of 
Pasteur. These constitute the stuff 
and substance of the human mind, 
the solid fabric of ideas and ideals, 
the structure of social life, and the 
spirit of social consciousness. 


ORTUNATELY our protege will 

not have to learn everything. 
Books, museums, libraries and micro- 
films are much safer repositories of 
knowledge than a child’s head. His 
mastery will reach at first only to 
the keys to his cultural heritage, 
these being reading, observation, 
some mathematical symbols and pro- 
cesses, some basic concepts in the 
natural, biological, and social sci- 
ences, and especially a taste for the 
fine arts including the art of graci- 
ous living. This may take five or six 
years of schooling. Then come the 
exploratory, confused, reorganizing 
years of adolescence. Our youth’s 
heritage in anthropology, sociology, 
history, psychology, literature, and 
art generally will be experienced emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually. The 
future shapes itself in dreams, mi- 
rages, and pulsations. The world be- 
comes his oyster to be probed and 
tasted. He appraises with the air of 
a king. His judgments are sweeping, 
his decisions final. His peers admire 
and applaud. But his parents pat 
him on the head and wish him good 
luck with his lessons. So wisdom 
creeps slowly in, and of all kinds of 
wisdom what the modern world most 
needs is the wisdom of a ripe social 
consciousness. 

To these components must be added 
an intimate realization of one’s 
privileges and responsibilities as a 
citizen. Denmark’s great educator, 
Grundting, dreamed of an education 
that would make men free and in- 
dependent within the hard circum- 
stances of a narrow life. A half cen- 
tury, without resort to war, miracle, 
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or inflation, was enough to trans- 
form a nation’s outlook. The Folk 
Schools taught well the lessons of 
self-sufficiency, cooperation and in- 
dividual responsibility in a common 
task. Our handicap in Alberta is the 
comparative youthfulness of both 
pupils and teachers, but much can 
still be done. Family and social liv- 
ing, home making, the plastic arts, 
child care and training, the founda- 
tion of a wholesome community 
spirit—these things can and will be 
taught as school plant and teaching 
personnel become adequate to do it. 
If social life in Alberta today, as 
pulpit and platform so often affirm, 
is frivolous, empty, and garish it is 
not because we have neglected to 
teach Greek tragedy and Hebrew 
dogma but rather because too much 


of secondary school curricula is 
formal and non-functional for too 
many of our young people. We may 
live in an age of science, but the 
impact of that science is for most of 
us not in solving quadratic equations, 
performing chemical analysis, nor yet 
in assessing the fine points of~° 
nuclear fission. The impact is in the 
responsibility laid upon us of creat- 
ing a wholesome, satisfying human 
society which flourishes at home and 
wins respect abroad. And the core 
of this is what we designate as a 
sensitivity to the opportunities and 
responsibilities of social living. 

This single educational aim, social 
consciousness, has the merit of being 
at once both idealistic and practicable. 
It might well serve to focus and inte- 
grate our educational efforts. 


A.T.A. ADVERTISING DIRECT TO PARENTS 


“Next to parents themselves, 
teachers have the greatest influ- 
ence on the minds of the young. In 
this respect, teachers are the most 
important people in the commun- 
ity.” 

Here, in effect, is the text of your 
A.T.A. Advertising Campaign re- 
leased this month in 58 leading daily 
and weekly newspapers throughout 
the province. The Campaign is 
planned to run for a year. 

Your A.T.A. hopes, through this 
series of advertisements, to impress 
upon the general public that the cul- 
ture and progress of a community 
is measured by the calibre of the 
teachers in its schools; and thus to 
encourage the public to insist that 
school boards secure teachers highly 
qualified, pay salaries to justify 
these qualifications, and supply school 
facilities which will enable the 
teacher to give of his or her best. 


Success of our advertising is 
largely in the hands of you, the 
teacher.... . 
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The release of paid advertising 
attracts attention and encourages 
mass reaction, but the “closing” of 
any deal is always dependent upon 
personal contact. The 6,000 teacher 
members of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, then, become the sales- 
men of our enterprise. 


Through your associations with 
your school boards, your meetings 
with parents and the organization of 
solid parent-teacher associations, 
your social conduct in the community, 
and your leadership in community 
enterprise, you substantiate our 
claims, and create, in the minds of 
the public the desire to have the best 
for their children. 

These bests you all know: good 
schools in which to teach; good equip- 
ment and facilities; teacher per- 
manency based upon _ increased 
remuneration for proficiency and 
service. 

Your A.T.A. advertising venture is 
another step towards our goal of pro- 
fessional attractiveness. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


By HELEN CALLAWAY 
Reprinted from School and Community 


UCH is being said about attract- 

ing people into the teaching 

profession. Shouldn’t more be said 

about the kind of people who should 
be attracted? 


As most of us know, there is a 
definite teacher shortage. This un- 
usual condition has been brought 
about by a number of circumstances. 
Many teachers left the profession 
during the war and have not return- 
ed. Many continue to leave, seeking 
greener financial pastures. There are 
also more students in school than 
ever before. The veterans’ educa- 
tional aid program has contributed 
to this circumstance, as has our coun- 
try’s increased population. We are 
just beginning to receive the crop of 
war babies into our already over- 
crowded schools. Also, the increased 
variety of curriculum offered by 
most schools is causing many boys 
and girls to stay in school and pre- 
pare themselves for their chosen 
vocations. All of these factors add 
up to an increasing need for teachers. 


Should anybody and everybody be 
encouraged to enter the teaching 
field? No, they should not. Not every- 
one would make a good doctor, a 
good engineer, or a good actor. Nor 
can everyone become a good teacher. 
What, then, are some of the qualifi- 
cations of a good teacher? 


He should be a cheerful, friendly 
person. He needs to be a person of 
much sympathy and tolerance, one 
who is interested in the welfare of 
each individual whom he _ teaches. 
He should be willing to spend time, 
effort, and money to promote his 
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In Alberta, the Government’s 
primary objective seems to be 
to get any kind of teachers by 
offering scholarships. Shouldn’t 


more attention be given to get- 
ting superior students to enter 
teaching as a lifetime profes- 
sion? 





continuous growth in the fields of 
knowledge which he teaches and in 
his understanding of boys and girls. 
He should try to learn new ways of 
helping them grow into better citi- 
zens and of promoting better human 
relations among them. He should be 
cooperative with his fellow-workers 
and needs to constantly seek better 
ways of doing the things he believes 
must be done to properly educate the 
boys and girls of today. He should 
not limit his interest to his own 
classroom or even to his own com- 
munity, but should work for better 
education for children everywhere. 


E should be a person who is satis- 

fied and happy only when he 
feels he is doing his best. He must 
possess patience, and faith, and 
courage. He must like to teach and 
be proud to be known as a teacher. 


How can people who have these 
qualities be attracted into the teach- 
ing profession? There are many ways 
but perhaps the best way is through 
example. An _ effective, growing 
teacher can be a potent means of 
attracting desirable youth to his 
profession. 
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Planning School Buildings For 
Safety 


By WILFRED F. CLAPP 
Reprinted from Safety Education 


SCHOOL building is more than 

brick and stone, more than a 
tool. It is a part of the educative pro- 
cess; it teaches. 

Because a school building does 
teach, we must be sure it teaches 
what we wish it to teach. An unsafe 
building cannot teach safety. It is 
important, therefore, to plan school 
buildings not only to save lives, but 
to help in teaching safe habits. 

We will get better school buildings 
if the architect and the school build- 
ing specialist pool their thinking. Co- 
operative planning may result in 
buildings which do not look like 
schools—ones that are functional and 
attractive, as all buildings should be. 


The Site 


The first major consideration in 
planning a safe school building is the 
site. Several factors directly affecting 
safety need to be considered. 


1. Accessibility. The site should be 
readily accessible over good streets 
from all parts of the area to be 
served. It should be located, in so far 
as possible, so that the major traffic 
hazards, railroads, industrial areas, 
rivers, gullies, etc., become the 
boundaries. 


2. Environment. The site should be 
safe, quiet, attractive—not located 
close to major highways, not close to 
fire stations, oil storage facilities, 
mine shafts, air fields and other such 
hazards. 


3. Size. The site should include 
ample playgrounds and off-street 
parking areas. 
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Alberta has had several dis- 
astrous school fires lately. Some 
old and some new schools have 
been completely destroyed in 
less than 30 minutes. Unless 


precautionary measures are 
taken at once, some school fire 
in Alberta may result in seri- 
ous loss of life. 





Topography 


Ideally, a site should be nearly 
level or very gently sloping. Other- 
wise, terracing will be necessary. 
When possible, a paved area should 
be provided for certain games and 
for winter and spring use. 


Structure and Arrangement 


There is no doubt that hazards are 
increased as we increase the number 
of stories, include basement areas 
and, in general, compress the struc- 
ture into a compact mass. Horizontal 
travel is safer than vertical travel. 
Even a stairway of the best design 
is more hazardous than a level corri- 
dor. 

In the compact plan, natural light- 
ing of corridors and stairways be- 
comes difficult, and large numbers 


_of children are moving about at one 


time in a relatively small space. 
Under normal conditions this situa- 
tion is hazardous enough, but under 
fire or other emergencies, there are 
possibilities of great danger. 

Of course, where large buildings 
are necessary, for example, a high 
school for a thousand or more chil- 
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dren, it is hardly practical, especial- 
ly in the colder climates, to design 
a one-story building. I believe two 
stories, without a basement, should 
be the limit, and even then there 
should be one-story wings for certain 
activities, such as shop, science, music 
and homemaking. 


All areas where large groups of 
people are to assemble should be 
located as near the ground level as 
possible for safety and convenience. 
Steps should be reduced to a mini- 
mum and, preferably, gradually- 
sloping ramps rather than _ steps 
should be used. 


The Michigan School Building law 
wisely requires that heating plants 
shall not be located under any por- 
tion of a school building. It also re- 
quires that the heating plant must 
be enclosed by fire-resistive walls 
having automatic fire doors. I be- 
lieve that the Michigan provision 
should be adopted for all new con- 
struction. 


The Michigan law also provides 
that all new buildings of more than 
one story shall be of fire-resistive 
construction. 


In the interests of economy, many 
school corridors have been built too 
narrow for the traffic they have to 
carry. 


The apparent width of the corridor 
is not always the usable width. The 
usable traffic space of a corridor is 
reduced materially by open locker 
doors and students standing in front 
of their lockers. A corridor should be 
of constant width without bottle- 
necks. 


Greater safety will also result 
when all school corridors are acousti- 
cally treated. 

Stairways and exits should be so 
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located that there are no pockets or 
dead ends. We must always follow the 
principle that every child, on leaving 
the classroom, must have a choice of 
two exits or stairways. If he finds one 
blocked, he should have another exit 
or stairway easily accessible. 


In buildings of more than two 
stories all stair wells should be en- 
closed. 


Exits should be ample in number, 
so located that even a stranger can 
easily see them. All exit doors should 
be equipped with panic hardware. 
Glass’ panels which are low enough 
so that one could accidentally push 
an arm through them should be glazed 
with wired glass. Single-leaf doors 
with mullions are safer than double 
doors. 


Every two-story building should 
have at least two stairways, remote 
from each other. There should be a 
stairway or exit within 100 feet of 
the corridor door of every room used 
by pupils. The number of units of 
stairway width should be governed 
by the National Fire Exits code. 


Stairways in schools should be de- 
signed for school children. Many 
times, to save space, stairways are 
designed too steeply. For elementary 
schools, 644-inch risers and treads of 
11 inches, exclusive of the nosing, are 
recommended. For high schools, risers 
may be increased to 7 inches but 
treads should be 11 inches. Dimen- 
sions should be constant throughout 
the stair run, and no treads of vari- 
able widths (winders) should be per- 
mitted. Treads should be of even sur- 
face with flush, nonslip nosings of 
contrasting color, to warn of danger. 


Two-lane stairways are recommend- 
ed with a clear width between hand- 
rails of from 44 to 60 inches. Land- 
ings should be so located that no 
stair run will be more than eight 
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feet. Landings should be of a width 
and depth no less than the depth of 
the stairs they serve. 

When fewer than four risers are 
necessary, a ramp is advisable. The 
pitch of a ramp, however, should be 
no greater than one foot in ten and 
the ramp should have a nonslip sur- 
face to. reduce slipping hazard. 

The practice of locating storage 
space under stairways should be dis- 
continued. These are places of high 
fire hazard and such a fire will render 
the stairs unusable. 

Finally, let’s try to design corri- 
dors and stairways so that we have 
ample natural light, free from glare. 
We cannot expect to move children 
safely where lights are dim. 


Shops 


A complete discussion of safe de- 
sign for school shops would furnish 
subject matter for a separate article. 
The following list of suggestions 
covers briefly some of the main 
points to be considered. 

1. Adequate space is essential. Too 
small an area invites serious acci- 
dents. There should be a minimum of 
50 square feet pér pupil with this 


being increased to between 100 and 
125 square feet per pupil for farm 
shop. 

2. Clear space without supporting 
posts will increase safety and usabi- 
lity. 

8. Adequate natural and artificial 
lighting with good brightness balance 
is essential. 

Natural lighting can come from 
high-level windows on several sides 
of the room. Artificial lighting should 
be cesigned to give a high level of 
glare-free general illumination with 
supplementary special lighting for 
certain machines and areas. 

4. Floors should be of nonslip ma- 
terials. 

5. Positive and adequate ventila- 
tion must be provided for welding, 
forge, grinding, spraying and similar 
areas. 

6. Two exits remote from each 
other should be provided. 

7. Color may be used to increase 
safety of shop students. 

8. Electric installations should have 
power panel and overhead wiring for 
110 and 220 volts, plainly marked; 
and no floor plugs or extension cords 
should be used. 


SLEEP AND LEARN 


The old maxim, “live and learn” may soon give way to a new one, 
“sleep and learn,” according to a- recent American Magazine article. 
The reason for the new slogan lies, the article points out, in a machine 
which will teach a person while he sleeps. It is a phonographic device 
which play recordings into the ear of the sleeping person over and over 
again, thus imprinting it on his subconscious mind. 


The inventor of the “cerebrograph,” Max Sherover, has used the 
machine on students at the University of North ‘Carolina in tests of 
its ability to teach snoozers. Learning time for those tested by ex- 
posure to the device: was reduced 50 per cent. The tests consisted of 
using the cerebrograph to sound a series of words while a group of 
20 students slept. Ability to memorize the words was twice as evident 
in those exposed to the machine as among others. 
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TEACHING TURNABOUT 


Reprinted from Canadian School Journal 


The Canadian exchange plan 
gives teachers an opportunity 
to gain a first-hand knowledge 


of other provinces and coun- 
tries. 


Text, courtesy the 
“Imperial Oil Review” 


O KNOW how other people live 

and what they think has always 
been of concern to teachers who are 
anxious to do their jobs more com- 
petently. Now through an arrange- 
ment known as “Teacher Exchange” 
opportunity is provided for Canadian 
teachers to broaden their experience 
and knowledge. 


Under the plan a teacher from 
eastern Canada may exchange his or 
her job with a teacher in western 
Canada, or with one in Great Britain 
or the U.S. 


Dr. Fred McNally, chancellor of 
the University of Alberta, holds a 
high regard for the plan and address- 
ing the Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion recently on the values of teacher 
exchanges he said: “When the teach- 
er in Nova Scotia undertakes to de- 
scribe the beauty spots of British 
Columbia, the oil fields and wheat 
fields and beet fields of the prairies, 


the mineral wealth and manufactur- 


ing of the central provinces, he should 
be able to say, ‘I know at first hand 
what I am talking about. I have been 
there. I have seen these things’.” 


F. K. Stewart, secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Education Association, which 
arranges the exchanges, says, “‘We 
feel that teacher exchange is an in- 
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teresting and broadening experience 
for the teacher and a practical means 
of strengthening the power of educa- 
tion for Canadian unity and for inter- 
national goodwill.” 


To be eligible for exchange, a 
teacher must be at least 25 years 
of age, have at least five years’ suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and be 
in good health. The applicant must be 
adaptable to new conditions and have 
“the outlook and attitude of one who 
regards teaching as a profession.” 


“Each province has its own quali- 
fications for teachers,” says Mr. Ste- 
wart, “and normally a teacher would 
have to qualify in whatever province 
he or she planned to teach. The ex- 
change system, however, permits 
teaching in another province and en- 
ables the teacher to gain experience 
with other educational systems and 
so broadens knowledge and aids in 
advancing the teaching profession.” 


N THE 1947-48 school year 39 

teachers made interprovincial ex- 
changes, 64 exchanged with teachers 
in the British Isles and four were 
teaching in the United States. For 
the 1948-49 term 90 teachers applied 
for interprovincial exchanges, 45 for 
the United Kingdom and 24 for the 
United States. 


Imperial Oil has been able to assist 
the exchange teachers. A Canadian 
Education Association pamphlet car- 
ries the following paragraph: “In 
recognition of the value of teacher 
exchange as a force for Canadian 
unity, Imperial Oil Lid. has gener- 
ously donated $5,000 to help defray 
travelling expenses of teachers going 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Imagination and the Principal 


By W. A. STUMPF 
Reprinted from North Carolina Education 


Some have it. Some have it 
not. The “good” principals, even 
as Shakespeare’s lunatics, 
lovers, and poets, “Are of im- . 
agination all compact.” They 
see not devils nor “Helen’s 


beauty in a brow of Egypt.” 


They see “forms of things un- 
known” and have the courage, 
will, and skill to initiate and 
execute. The author of this 
article is Dr. W. A. Stumpf, 
Professor of Education at Duke 
University. 





OW does a “good” school differ 

from any other school? At once 
the professional reader may think of 
such factors as a good program, suit- 
able facilities, adequate money to 
buy what is needed, community co- 
operation, and the leadership quali- 
ties of the principal. Important as 
these are, baldly stated, they do not 
fully meet the objection of a trainer 
of instructional supervisors whom I 
once heard to say: 

“If we could only get some prin- 
cipals who knew more than just how 
to run a school, we really could do 
something worthwhile!” 

My own experience in studying 
educational activities of various 
kinds, including public schools, leads 
me unhesitatingly to believe that 
effective leadership, or the lack of 
it, is the key to most of what it takes 
to make a good school. A substantial 
part of this leadership obviously must 
come from state and local superinten- 
dents. But whether or not the Hope 
Valley School in Durham County, or 
any other school in any county, is 
“good” depends upon the leadership 
of its principal. This idea is neither 
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new nor unique—authorities have 
been writing for years, “As the 
principal, so is the school.” 

Long lists of qualifications that 
a principal should possess have been 
compiled and published. In all, the 
idea of effective leadership either 
has been stated or implied. Some of 
the elements of leadership, such as 
ability to get cooperation, flexibility 
and open-mindedness, technical pro- 
ficiency, putting into words workable 
philosophy of education, and others, 
have usually been stressed. But one 
of the priceless ingredients of effec- 
tive leadership — imagination com- 
bined with initiative — apparently 
has been taken rather often for 
granted. 


What Is Effective Imagination 


What is this effective imagination 
that seems so necessary? To me it 
is the ability to-see beyond what is 
to be seen, to explore what is over 
the horizon of the present situation, 
and then to do something about it. 
We need to do this constantly in 
order to determine what can be done 
that we are not doing, what we can 
do better than we are now doing it, 
and how to do it. It is not implied 
or intended that all we see we shall 
want to do, or that we should make 
our own school like some other 
school. Far from it. 

When we analyze ourselves to see 
whether or not we have effective im- 
agination, we may come to several 
conclusions: 1. Most of us are not 
originators. 2. More of us are reason- 
ably good “adaptors.”’ 3. Some are 
truly original and also effective 
adaptors. 4. Some are neither origin- 
ators nor adaptors. 5. Many of us 
“know better than we do.” 
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What, then, can we do about it? 
Is this insistence upon an effective 
imagination something new? Hardly. 
Examples of those who had it may be 
found far back in the history of 
education — Socrates and Quintil- 
lian, to mention but two. More recent- 
ly, Robert Owen had an effective 
imagination when he originated his 
“imfant school” a century or so ago. 
The principals of Boston in 1881 had 
it when they obtained the loan of 
books from the public library to 
supplement the stocks in their own 
schools. 


RINCIPAL Marsh of Hancock 
School in Detroit in 1897 showed 
effective imagination when he estab- 
lished a mothers’ club, which was a 
forerunner of the present Parent- 
Teacher Association. In the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries 
those principals had it who made the 
penny lunch possible when there had 
been nothing much like it before; 
who saw the need for school baths 
and did something about it; who 
put into action a plan for home gar- 
dens; who instituted systems of 
school savings to encourage thrift and 
the wise use of one’s money. 


Do You Have It? 


How can one determine whether 
a modern principal has imagination 
combined with initiative? When one 
is studying a school first-hand, the 
answers to a few simple questions 
show its presence or absence: Do the 
classrooms show examples of original 
work (not the stereotyped, printed 
models colored in) of pupils? Do chil- 
dren play aimlessly without guidance 
on the playground? Do the pupils help 
the principal to solve problems con- 
cerning matters affecting them? 

Some other questions that one may 
ask: Does the community generally 
feel that the school is theirs as much 
as it is the principal’s, the faculty’s, 
or the state department’s? Does the 
lunchroom resemble an army mess 
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hall, or are there pictures on the 
walls, flowers on the tables, and per- 
haps a record-player that has records 
appropriate to the interests of chil- 
dren of various ages? 

Some of these and other indica- 
tions may show a lack of effective 
imagination so plain to the observer 
as to be almost an indictment by 
the principal of his own fitness for 
his position. 


NOTHER almost unfailing evi- 

dence of the lack of an effective 
imagination is evident when a prin- 
cipal says: “Yes, I know we don’t 
have good lights (or whatever other 
imperative item is lacking), but 
nothing can be done about it.” Or he 
may say, “Well, I’ve reported it; 
there’s nothing more I can do.” 


Here Is an Example 


Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
principals have done something about 
almost everything we find that “can’t 
be done.” As one specific example, 
let me cite a rural school I know in 
the South. Some years ago the build- 
ing burned in this not-too-prosper- 
ous community. It was rebuilt. The 
two principals serving the school 
since have built up a library from 
scratch that some city schools would 
be glad to have, and it is open to the 
community. The gym is open regu- 
larly to the community, and it is 
used. The lunchroom is not only at- 
tractive but a place of fairly frequent 
community use. The school has and 
uses visual equipment that the coun- 
ty could not pay for, but which the 
community provided because it knew 
its school and had confidence in the 
recommendations of the principal. 
The pupils decide many things. As 
the principal told me, they keep him 
and the community, itself, on their 
toes. 

These principals were not sure at 
the beginning what, if anything, 
could be done, but they tried. The 
results speak for themselves. 
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Here Is Another 

This school was dirty and dingy, 
needing lights and redecoration. In 
one room there was even a space 
about two inches wide between the 
floor and an outside wall which pro- 
vided uncomfortable and unneeded 
ventilation. For various reasons 
nothing had been done about matters 
for several years. A new principal 
who did not know what couldn’t be 
done in that county, with the aid of 
a revived mothers’ club and a newly- 
interested student body, raised money 
for part of the lighting. Together, 
they put enough pressure on the 
county administration for the rest. 
They painted the walls, with the 
pupils choosing surprisingly attrac- 
tive and hygienic color combinations 
and doing most of the painting; 
closed the air space between wall and 
floor; and improved the grounds both 
for play and decorative purposes. 

A by-product of the rehabilitation 
program of the principal was a new 
pride in the school by pupils and 
community, and the feeling on the 
part of the pupils that damage to 
the walls and building was almost a 
personal affront to them. 


ERE the principals in the ex- 
amples cited original thinkers? 
Partly “yes,” but mostly “no.” They 
were interested in their jobs, obvious- 
ly. Parenthetically, I feel sorry for 
the school with a principal who con- 


TEACHING TURNABOUT 


(Continued from Page 21) 

to exchange positions in other prov- 
inces of Canada or in Newfoundland. 
The Canadian Education Association 
will use this money to provide bursar- 
ies of not less than $75 to exchange 
teachers.” 

The $5,000 contribution will be 
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siders his position more or less as a 
sideline. But the principals mentioned 
above found out from reading and 
visiting other schools, and from talk- 
ing with others at various meetings, 
what was happening’ elsewhere. 
Often, according to their statements, 
they wondered: “Why could’we not 
try that?” 

But they did not stop merely with 
wondering. They obtained advice 
from community, business, and pro- 
fessional sources when they felt they 
needed it. Then they “started a fire,” 
as one of them expressed it, in their 
own actions, and the fire spread. 


In Summary 


At least one of the important dif- 
ferences between a “good” school 
and any other school seems to be 
in the effective imagination of the 
principal. Some effective principals 
are originators, but more are prob- 
ably capable adaptors. Imagination 
alone, however, is not enough, nor 
is the ability to adapt, though these 
are starting points. With them must 
be combined the courage, will, and 
skill to initiate and carry through— 
to start a fire and keep it burning. 

Perhaps — just perhaps —- more 
principals need to start a fire in 
themselves or to have someone else 
start one under them. One can’t run 
away from that kind of fire and still 
continue to be a principal. And if 
one stays, he will almost certainly be 
a better principal. 


for 1948-49 exchanges. For 1947-48 
interprovincial exchanges the Com- 
pany contributed $2,500. In addition 
to assisting in the travelling expenses 
of those in Canada, part of this sum 
was used to send Christmas food 
parcels to exchange teachers in 
Britain. 
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What Is Guidance in the School 
Program? 


By ETHEL KAWIN 
Reprinted from Educational Leadership 


PART II 
Identifying Good Guidance 
Program 


GOOD guidance program has 

two major aspects. The first is: 
integrating mental hygiene principles 
and practices into the entire school 
program. The function of the school 
cannot be separated from mental hy- 
giene. The primary purpose of educa- 
tion is to help individuals become able 
to meet and solve problems of living. 
Every individual must be able to ad- 
just an ever-changing self to an ever- 
changing environment. Education is 
the basic discipline which society has 
set up for the training of individuals. 
It should receive all the assistance it 
can from psychology, psychiatry, and 
other disciplines. 

The schools, however, remain the 
major institutions which society has 
established to prepare young people 
to cope successfully with the prob- 
lems of life. Specialists whose funda- 
mental training is in the field of 
mental hygiene, whether they be 
called psychologists, psychiatrists, 
guidance workers, or by other pro- 
fessional designations, can be very 
helpful in guiding the school staff 
to insure that practices and proce- 
dures are conducive to mental 
health. But, in the last analysis, the 
mental hygiene program of any 
school depends primarily upon the 
mental health of each classroom 
teacher and the mental healthfulness 
of the climate which the teacher is 
able to establish for his own pupils. 


HE second major aspect of a good 
guidance program is: the study 
of the individual child, with adjust- 
ment of the child to school and school 
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to child. This phase of the guidance 
program is almost unlimited in scope 
and potentialities. It involves thought- 
ful observation of each child, home 
contacts for every child, many and 
varied tests and measurements, and 
the careful recording of all such 
significant data in a cumulative in- 
dividual record for each pupil. Limi- 
tations of space preclude the possi- 
bility of an adequate discussion of 
these potentialities here. The princi- 
ples and general methods of this 
phase of guidance apply to all levels 
of education, from pre-school through 
college, but the procedures and prac- 
tices used will, of necessity, vary for 
age levels and for specific school and 
community situations. 

It is clear that a guidance program 
such as we have envisaged in this 
article involves the cooperation of 
school, home, and community — of 
administrators, supervisors, teachers, 
guidance specialists, and parents. 
What are the respective roles of these 
groups in the guidance program of 
the school? 

The first step in building a guid- 
ance program should be taken by the 
administrator. It consists of educat- 
ing the community, the Board of 
Education, and the school staff to 
understand and want guidance. An 
in-service training program for teach- 
ers, either for the whole staff or for 
selected teachers who are especially 
interested in and qualified for guid- 
ance responsibilities, should be pro- 
vided. For these purposes the serv- 
ices of the specialist are usually help- 
ful. No school can build any program 
beyond community readiness to sup- 
port that program. 

(To be concluded in our next issue) 
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Here’s some extra money for the 
summer vacation: $50.00 first prize, 
$25.00 second prize, $10.00 third 
prize, and a total of $15.00 in three 
other prizes. Your executive offers 
these prizes as the first step in wider 


blicity for the aims of the A.T.A. 
a Sa: “Geaccr acces Wane 
NEED 5 snaiee oe Pt glossy prints, 


AN IDEA 2. They must be submitted by a 
member of the A.T.A., and all photo- 
graphs become the property of the 


Nn D cy A.T.A. 


3. One member may enter as many 

C fe MN & R me pictures as desired. Photographs will 
be judged for (a) illustration of need 
for larger teaching salaries; im- 
proved school facilities; better teach- 
er-living conditions; or any illustra- 
tion of the need for improved condi- 
tions in teaching or education general- 
ly, and (b) clarity and dramatic in- 
terest. 


4. Contest closes June 30, 1949. 
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Kelvin C. Stanley 


Architect for the Alberta Teachers’ Association 


Teachers throughout the Province 
will be interested to learn that Mr. 
Kelvin C. Stanley, B.Arch., M.R.A. 
I.C., son of the late T. E. A. Stanley, 
who was one of the Charter members 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
and President of the Association for 
the year 1919-1920, has been chosen 
as the architect for the proposed new 
building of the Association. 

The lot purchased for this build- 
ing is on 103 Street near 100th 
Avenue. One of the best situa- 
tions available in Edmonton at the 
present time, the property overlooks 
the river valley and is easily access- 
ible from the business section of the 
city. 

Mr. Stanley, a native of Calgary, 
has a brilliant record behind him. 
He attended Western Canada and 


Central High Schools in Calgary, the 
Calgary Normal School and the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. Before going to 
university he taught school for two 
years near Cochrane and near Olds. 
At university he won four scholar- 
ships and a Thesis Prize (shared) in 
addition to the University Gold 
Medal. He lectured at the School of 
Architecture, University of Manitoba 
for two years and was Executive Di- 
rector of Planning of the Research 
Centre at the University of Mani- 
toba. During the war he served with 
the Royal Canadian Engineers. 


In May 1948 he came to Edmonton 
and went into partnership with his 
brother Ross M. Stanley, B.Sc. Arch., 
M.R.A.1.C., Affil. E.I.C. in the firm 
of Stanley & Stanley. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
Bashaw School District No. 2571 


Main points of schedule effective September 1, 1949 


1. Minimum Salary $1600. 


. Increments—$200; $200; $100; $100; $100; $100—Total, $800. 
8. Allowance for Qualifications: $900 for Bachelor’s Degree, at $50 


per course. 


4. Allowances for Administration and Supervision: 
$100 per classroom other than his own. 


Believing his seniority rights had been ignored, a teacher went 
to the head of the school to complain that a younger man had 
been awarded a position to which he felt entitled. He demanded 
to know why his 20 years experience had been overlooked. “My 
friend,” said the head of the school, “you really haven’t had 20 
years’ experience. You only had one year’s experience 20 times. 


—Wall Street Journal. 
April, 1949 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba 
March 14, 1949 


To Registrars and Principals, 
Canadian Schools and Colleges. 


The following reduced fare 
arrangements have been authorized 
by the railway lines, members of this 
Association for teachers and students 
of Canadian Schools and Colleges in 
connection with the Easter holidays: 

Territory—Between all stations in 
Canada. 

Conditions—Tickets will be sold to 
teachers and pupils of Canadian 
Schools and Colleges, on surrender of 
Canadian Passenger Association, 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Vacation Certi- 
ficate Form 18W. 

Fares—Normal one-way first class, 
intermediate class or coach class 
fare and one-half for round trip, 
minimum fare 30 cents. 

Dates of Sale—Tickets to be sold 
good going Friday, April 1, 1949, to 
and including Monday, April 18, 
1949. 

Return Limit—Valid for return to 
leave destination not later than mid- 
night Monday, April 25, 1949. 

Tickets will be good for continuous 
passage only. 

Note—Your particular attention is 
called to the essential condition that 
Form 18W may be issued only to 
Principals, members of the teaching 
staff and pupils of the schools and 
colleges in Canada, for their per- 
sonal use. 

A supply of the Vacation Certifi- 
cates (Form 18W) referred to above 
may ke obtained from the Inspector 
of Schools, or the Secretary-Treasur- 
er of your School District, or on 
application to this office. 


CANADIAN PASSENGER ASS’N. 
Roy H. Powers, 
Vice-Chairman. 
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March 7, 1949. 


To the Editor: 


After studying form 216 re: De- 
partmental Exams, I’m more than 
convinced that the Department of 
Education trusts its teachers no 
farther than they can throw “John’s 
other wife”—if that far. 

When June rolls around we’ll be 
much too busy to be chasing around 
the countryside in search of the 
“custodian” to whom the papers were 
mailed. When we do locate him he’ll 
be much too busy to deliver the papers 
each day as per timetable, saying he 
“ain’t no paper-boy nohow.” 

Then again he may, if the situa- 
tion warrants an explanation, give us 
his version on the papers’ safekeep- 
ing. “The scribbling on the envelope, 
he’ll say, is nothing to worry over, 
as his Missus was jes’ larnin’ the 
kids some homework. Then the durn- 
ed flaps come undone, by themselves, 
mind you, and my little boy was going 
to make a pirate hat with the fangled 
paper, but my Missus quickly took 
it away on him and I can swear by 
the beard of Moses that she replaced 
it, unread.” 

Principals in large schools are en- 
trusted with the papers, I notice. 
Could it be that if need arises, they 
can go their bail more easily, or is 
the upper crust more trustworthy? 

Don’t you think it’s high time we 
stood up on our hind legs, both of 
them, and cut out these Department- 
al pussy-footing tactics? 

I’ll wager it hurts their conscience 
and is the result of limitless sleepless- 
ness, to think that they have so many 
young (some are under 30) teachers 
in full charge of schools. 

And to think that some of these 
teachers are so untrustworthy! Why 
I’ve known some to leave school and, 
believe it or not, they carried a half 
a piece of chalk away. 


“ACCUSED”. 
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CALGARY 


The Calgary Branch of the Faculty 
of Education has been a place of 
lively mental activity for the past 
few weeks. 


The Student Activity Committee 
met on March 7th to compile a report 
of activities carried out during the 
year. The meeting was successful, 
not only in the drawing up of such a 
report, but also in the publicity that 
the Calgary Branch of the University 
achieved through the publication in 
the “Calgary Herald” of news of the 
meeting and the report. 


Mr. Richard Needham of the 
“Herald” spoke to the students on 
“Teaching as I See It,” presenting 
interesting ideas of the profession 
from a layman’s point of view. 


At our weekly assembly we had 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. E. C. 
Ansley of the A.T.A. speak to us on 
“Certification and Qualification”. 


Our girls’ basketball team travelled 
to Cardston to play the Shooting 
Stars, who, in a manner unbefitting 
hostesses, beat them by a large 
margin. 


We are looking forward, with feel- 
ings of sorrow and anxiety, to the 
ever-nearing approach of examina- 
tions. WILL WE PASS? 


Reported by Helen Neilsen. 
April, 1949 


VARSITY VIEWS... 


EDMONTON 


Another Varsity year is drawing 
to a close. The E.U.S. has sponsored 
a great number of activities in which 
the students have participated en- 
thusiastically. Many Education stu- 
dents have taken an _ increasingly 
active interest in the sports, social, 
and cultural activities of Students’ 
Union of the University. Most stu- 
dents now recognize the Faculty of 
Education as a well-informed and 
progressive source of new ideas. 

Many of the students graduating 
this year have made this ever-grow- 
ing prestige possible. John Bracco, 
Harry Newsom, Edith Cardiff, Gor- 
don Peacock, Jack Perry and Jean 
Randle are among those of the 
Class of ’49 who have contributed 
much. As they leave the university 
to enter the professional world we 
hope that they will prove as great a 
credit to the teaching profession as 
they have to their university and we 
wish them the best! They, the first 
four-year graduates of the Faculty, 
have set a standard which we should 
try to emulate. 

Final examinations are now only 
a month away. The only major extra- 
curricular interest which remains for 
most students is the forthcoming 
E.U.S. election which will take place 
on the 18th and 19th of March. 

The last “Varsity Views” column 
for the term will be prepared by the 
new Vice-President, and to him or 
her as well as the new executive we 
wish the best of success in the com- 
ing year. 

' Reported by J. B. Davies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


School for Parents 
S. R. Laycock 
The Ryerson Press 


Prepared by the study group of King 
Edward Park ane and School Associa- 
ion. 


The new series, “School For Par- 
ents” by Dr. S. R. Laycock, is a 
group of booklets dealing with family 
life, written in the forceful style 
and fluent language we are accustom- 
ed to expect from this. eminent 
authority on this and related subjects. 

“Cheating Your Children,” certain- 
ly a provocative title, points out to 
us that, though we would not volun- 
tarily “cheat” our children of love, 
success, friends or clear minds, a 
parent must always be on guard 
against actions and attitudes which 
might in fact have this unlooked-for 
result. 

“In Emotional Climate in the 
Home” we are shown the importance 
of an emotionally well-balanced 
home, with Mother and Father secure 
in their love for each other and for 
each member of the family, a cir- 
cumstance without which a similar 
feeling of security on the part of the 
children is impossible. 

Character building, and its impor- 
tance in emotional control, making 
friends, practising tolerance and in- 
terpreting life’s problems is the broad 
subject considered in the third of the 
series, “Skills for Living”. 

The fourth book is “Family Team 
Work,” a self-explanatory title to a 
word picture of the ultimate goal to 
which a family should aspire, a family 
group which is loyal, co-operative, 
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helpful and happy, enjoying life and 
each other as they grow as a mental 
and spiritual unit. 

These books, containing a wealth 
of reference matter and discussion 
material, well merit a place in any 
home, or school library. Dr. Laycock 
deals with current and vital problems 
of child-raising in a practical, scienti- 
fic manrier, and provides answers 
which may well contribute much to 
the preparation of our children for 
their role as good citizens of to- 
morrow. —J.S.S. 


The World Since 1914 
Sixth Edition 
W. C. Langsam 
The Macmillan Press 


The following review was written by Wil- 
liam A. Rea, a teacher on the Lethbridge 
City Staff. 

In 19383 The Macmillan Company 
published the first edition of this 
work. Since that time successive 
editions have appeared, bringing the 
volume up to date. This, the sixth 
edition, carries the reader to the 
middle of 1948. 

As the title will indicate, the 
author takes the world for his stage. 
The First World War is treated in 
considerable detail, together with 
the subsequent peace treaties. The 
League of Nations and the rest period 
between World Wars I and II follow, 
the political and social history of 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R., the Bal- 
kans, Turkey, U.S.A. and China re- 
ceiving careful attention. The final 
chapters of the book deal with the 
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Second World War, and what Dr. 
Langsam aptly calls the “Uneasy 
Aftermath”, included in the latter 
being the United Nations and the 
halting efforts which that body has 
put forth toward the achievement of 
a lasting peace. A very extensive 
bibliography rounds off the volume. 

This work provides a welcome addi- 
tion to the reference library of the 
teacher of Social Studies 3. With 
the requirement laid upon the teacher 
of keeping abreast of recent develop- 
ments in Palestine, Indonesia, Greece, 
etcetera, the appearance of this 
volume is peculiarly opportune. It is 
written in a clear, straightforward 
style, and would appear to be as un- 
biased in approach as one could hope 
from a writer so close to the period 
of which he writes as Dr. Langsam 
of necessity finds himself. 

The volume contains 49 maps (8 in 
color), together with 8 charts and 
tables. —W.A.R. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE A.T.A. 
LIBRARY 


Beckoning Trails.— 
Madeline Young and Lorne Pierce, 
pp 425, $1.30. 


Life and Adventure.— 
J. C. Bates and Lorne 
pp 454. $1.40. 


Our Heritage.— 
C. T. Fyfe and Lorne 
pp 531, $1.50. 


Ryerson, Macmillan 


These three texts, to be bound in 
durable cloth board for school use, 
have already been authorized, all or 
in part, in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. The content and ar- 
rangement of prose and poetry, 
graduated from the grade seven to 
the grade nine level is varied and 
good, and the illustrations are fitting. 
As supplements to the literature 
texts used in the Alberta Intermedi- 
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Pierce, 


Pierce, 


ate schools, these books will be use- 
ful. It is regrettable that the editors 
have not included more contempor- 
ary Canadian poetry. While the books 
have a good selection of Carman, 
Lampman and Scott, the excellent 
poetry of Pratt, Birney and Klein is 
altogether missing. 


Practical Biology.— 

Edwin F. Sanders, D. Van Nostrand 
Company (Canada) Limited, pp 651, 
$4.00. 

“Practical Biology is particularily 
concerned with four things: 

1. To offer a practical, essential 
biology course which can be covered 
within the time ‘allotted by the aver- 
age school cursiculum. 

2. To provide real biology—facts, 
relationships, a consideration of life 
problems and processes of all living 
things—presented in natural order. 

8. To include all basic material in 
the textbook. 

4. To stimulate the student’s in- 
terest through content, style, organ- 
ization, and illustration.” 

The above is quoted from the 
author’s preface. In viewing this book 
with these considerations in mind it 
appears adequate as a high school 
text. 


The Rural Teacher.— 
R. O. Staples, The Ryerson Press, 
pp 81, $2.00. 

Although this book is concerned 
with the problem of rural teaching 
in Ontario, it is full of helpful sug- 
gestions of a general nature useful 
to any rural teacher. It deals with 
such problems as: education for farm 
living, the selection of rural teachers, 
professional training and certifica- 
tion and in-service guidance. The 
author believes that, “If a rural 
teacher is to have even a fair chance 
of success, she must be the product 
of careful selection and of training 
specifically designed to fit her for 
the grave responsibilities she must 
assume.” 
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Come to the Fair! 
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SPARKS. ... 


@ The proposal to get teachers in Al- 
berta by granting bursaries on con- 
dition that the party sign an agree- 
ment to teach for the Board supply- 
ing part of the bursary, is lacking in 
dignity and good taste. It is simply 
a form of servant indenture. 

@iIn “Highlights of Budget for Al- 
berta” in an Edmonton paper, the 
increases for education were not 
even mentioned. 

@ Grants for schools were increased 
$1,300,000. This works out to $200 
per classroom per year, or $8 per 
pupil per year. 

@ The Drumheller Salary Dispute al- 
most got to the strike stage. The Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association did 
everything, short of surrendering un- 
conditionally to the School Board, to 
avert a strike. The School Board 
accepted the award of the Board of 
Arbitration at the eleventh hour— 
after stalling for two months. 

@ That it takes two to start a fight 
is a fallacy. Any youngster in Grade 
One knows that if another youngster 
picks on him, he has only two alter- 
natives—give in or fight. That is the 
sort of situation that developed at 
Drumheller. 

@ Several schools have been razed by 
fire this year. Has the Department 
made any investigation? 

@A new school that is burned to the 
ground in 20 minutes raises the ques- 
tion of some control of school build- 
ing. New schools should not be such 
firetraps. 

@Fire Drill should be practiced 
regularly. Pupils should be trained 
to get out of a school in orderly 
manner and without loss of time— 
but never, never in headlong flight. 
@ In Alberta, 1946, 130,540 persons 
paid income taxes, of whom 10,731 
were engaged in agriculture—includ- 
ing farming, ranching, etc. Their 
total income averaged $2,250 ap- 
proximately. 
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@ Alberta, Canada’s wealthiest, most 
progressive, most this, most that 
province, has % of 1% of her popu- 
lation in University. The latest re- 
port from the United States shows 
that 2,410,000 out of a population of 
140,000,000 are enrolled in the na- 
tion’s colleges. This is 1.7% of the 
total population. Some of the wealth- 
iest states have 3% of their total 
population in colleges. If Alberta 
had even 1.7% of its population in 
college, it would mean a University 
of 6,500 in Edmonton and a Univer- 
sity of 6,500 in Calgary. 

@ No recruiting campaign can suc- 
ceed unless the compensations of the 
calling make it compare favourably 
with other professions and services 
with which it competes for recruits. 
This fact is well stated in the McNair 
Report, the report of a committee 
set up in England to go into the prob- 
lem of the supply of teachers needed 
to give effect to the Education Act 
of 1944. 

@ Teachers in Nova Scotia are hope- 
ful of getting better pensions for 
teachers this year. 

@ The Trans-Canada Highway may 
go through Lethbridge, Calgary or 
Edmonton. Teachers are interested 
in any route leading to the higher 
salaries in British Columbia. 

@ Promotional advertising for schools 
and teachers will appear in Alberta’s 
newspapers. Watch for it. 

@ Expenses in attendance at institutes 
should be borne by the School Board 
is the claim made by an experienced 
rural teacher. He has had to attend 
many at his own expense and is get- 
ting tired of it. 

@ Teachers have another grievance, 
that is, that most Boards demand 
numerous reports but most Boards 
neglect to supply the necessary 
stationery and postage. Surely, some 
suitable arrangement can be made, 
short of sending the letters without 
stamps. 
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No. 121 


Spelling Error 

A printer’s error has been dis- 
covered in some copies of the Grade 
8 workbook of the “Pupil’s Own 
Vocabulary Speller’”. In these 
instances a section of the Grade 2 
workbook has beer bound into the 
Grade 3 workbook by mistake. The 
error involves pages 33 to 64. In the 
correct copies Lesson 17, page 33, is 
entitled “How Cal Nearly Lost His 
Sheep.” In the incorrect copies 
Lesson 17, page 33, is entitled “Run, 
Cars, Run!’”’ Any teachers finding in- 
correct copies of the Grade 3 work- 
book should mail them directly to the 
School-Book Branch. They will be 
replaced free of charge and the 
teacher’s cost of mailing will be re- 
funded. 


Reading Material for Non- 
English-Speaking Immigrants 


The Canadian Citizenship Council 
advises that four books of reading 
material have been prepared for use 
in English classes for non-English- 
speaking immigrants. 


Book 1—‘Let’s Take a Journey to 
North and South America.” 

Book 2—‘“Four Stories From Other 
Lands.” 

Book 3—“More Stories From Other 
Lands.” 

Book 4—“Round the Earth With 
Captain Slocum.” 

These books are geared to the 
vocabulary of the basic texts, ‘““Learn- 
ing the English Language,” and are 
intended for supplementary reading. 
Copies of these books for classroom 
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use in these special classes may be 
obtained free by writing directly to 
the Canadian Citizenship Council, 46 
Elgin Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Film Materials in Literature 


The following 16mm. films are 
available from the Audio-Visual Aids 
Branch. Descriptions will be found in 
the part of the film catalogue known 
as the Description List. (Additional 
pages up to T-566 have been dis- 
tributed recently.) 

These should introduce the great 
literary works to students and make 
them live with interest for them in 
a way in which no other medium of 
communication can. 

It will be noticed that several are 
40-minute reels. These are 16mm. 
edited versions of MGM and 20th 
Century Fox productions, using the 
highly capable acting of such out- 
standing performers as_ Frederic 
March and Charles Laughton. 
Arrangements may need to be made 
to allow 45 minutes for the showing 
of the film. Such productions, how- 
ever, are well worth it. 


David Copperfield, the Boy, T-562 
(40 minutes). 

David Copperfield, the Man, T-563 
(40 minutes). 

England, Background of Literature 
(Color), T-552 (11 minutes). 
Julius Caesar, T-232 (22 minutes). 

Macbeth, T-233 (22 minutes). 

Les Miserables, T-565 (40 minutes). 

Romeo and Juliet, T-548 (45 min.). 

A Tale of Two Cities, T-564 (40 
minutes). 
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The ‘Common Cold’ 






Department of Public Health 
Division of Health Education 


HAT persons with colds should 

go to bed and stay there for 
three days, or until convalescent was 
the recommendation of Dr. M. J. 
Rosenau, an outstanding medical 
authority who was known as “The 
Father of Public Health.” It was his 
conviction that this measure would 
do much to prevent further spread 
of the infection and lessen cold com- 
plications. 


A multitude of cold studies and 
experiments have been made since 
Doctor Rosenau’s prescription. None 
have as effectively withstood the 
test of time. Physicians now general- 
ly agree that the incidence of colds 
is not altered by the use of vaccines. 
Carefully controlled studies have 
shown that the giving of one or more 
vitamins or mixtures of vitamins will 
not protect against the occurrence 
of respiratory infections. No evidence 
has been found that ultra-violet light 
has any beneficial influence on the 
common cold. Experiments among 
university students have shown that 
a certain percentage of colds cleared 
up within a few days regardless of 
the type of, or absence of, treatment. 


Caused by Virus 


Most medical specialists agree that 
the common cold is caused by a virus 
—one of those toxic organisms so 
small that it can pass through the 
pores of a clay filter. When the 
virus sets up a cold, other germs may 
attack the areas in the nose and 
throat that have been damaged. 
These germs include the ones that 
cause pneumonia, sore throat, influ- 
enza, and the staphylococci related 
to pus infection. 
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HE fallacy that colds are due 

directly to exposure, drafts, sud- 
den changes of temperature, and 
chilling of the body clings persistent- 
ly, but authorities have not origin- 
ated the specific cold organism. 


Bed Treatment Best 


The concensus of medical opinion 
seems to be if persons would isolate 
themselves by remaining in bed dur- 
ing the first three days of a cold, 
they would not only benefit them- 
selves but would largely prevent the 
spread of the infection. In the usual 
uncomplicated cold, symptoms should 
clear up within a few days. 

If the cold is accompanied by 
fever, a persistent cough, or a pain 
in the chest, face, or ear, a physician 
should be consulted immediately. In 
secondary infections, some of the 
newer drugs may help when admin- 
istered under the direction of a physi- 
cian. 


After Effects Serious 


Could the suffering, inconvenience, 
conditions left as a result of the 
disease, and economic loss from com- 
mon colds be totalled, these infec- 
tions would be removed from the 
trivial into the rank of serious dis- 
eases. 

While colds themselves are never 
fatal, the complications and after- 
effects are serious. These may be 
rheumatic fever, pneumonia, sinu- 
sitis, nephritis, heart diseases, and a 
depressed vitality which favors other 
infections and hastens the progress 
of organic disease. 


Prevention Often Possible 


The prevention of colds consists, 
first, in avoiding the infection and, 
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secondly, in guarding against the 


predisposing causes. The debilitating . 


causes include conditions that dimin- 
ish resistance: contaminated air, 
dust, drafts, sudden changes of tem- 
perature, exposure to cold and wet, 
overwork, loss of sleep or unsuffi- 
cient rest, improper food, and other 
conditions that lower the general 





vitality of the body. 

Resistance may be strengthened 
by good hygienic habits—especially 
cleanliness, diet, rest, sunshine, and 
fresh air. 

Good ventilation, with clean air 
not too dry nor too warm, and the 
allaying of dust would prevent many 
cold infections. 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ SALARIES STILL $500 BEHIND B.C. 


OTTAWA—tThe salaries of Cana- 
dian teachers generally are getting 
better. This is shown in a bureau of 
statistics report covering 1947 salary 
scales of teachers in the publicly- 
controlled schools of all provinces 
except Quebec, which province does 
not report the salaries of its teachers. 

The report showed an average in- 
crease of $138 in teachers’ salaries 
during 1947, bringing the cumulative 
average rise since 1939 to $592. Some 
51,700 teachers, including 38,600 


women and 13,10Q men, were 
covered. 
Salary rates for all publicly- 


controlled schools in 1947 average 


No profession requires greater 
native talent than teaching children. 
No calling demands more understand- 
ing and patience or a greater store 
of information. No practitioner needs 
more highly -specialized knowledge, 
more technical precision and artistic 
skill than does the teacher. Those who 
teach should represent the nation’s 
best talent, because the qualities of 
the teacher are inevitably translated 
into the national life. 

If the schools are to receive their 
due proportion of the intellectual 
talents of the nation, salary schedules 
must be comparable to those which 
attract talent into other professions. 
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$1,446 against $1,308 in 1946 and 
$854 in 1939. 

Teachers in city schools received 
the highest annual salary at $2,120, 
compared with $1,926 in 1946 and 
$1,613 in 1939. Teachers in one- 
room rural schools had the lowest 
at $1,207 against $1,181 and $607. 


British Columbia reported the 
highest average salary for its teach- 
ers—$2,042—followed by Alberta at 
$1,546, Ontario at $1,514, Manitoba 
at $1,304, Saskatchewan at $1,265, 
Nova Scotia at $1,241, New Bruns- 
wick at $977, and Prince Edward 
Island at $816. 


Such schedules must begin with a 
minimum salary of at least $2400 for 
the adequately prepared teacher enter- 
ing upon her career. They must in- 
clude salaries up to $5000 or more 
for the teacher of exceptional ability 
and long service. There is no other 
way to guarantee the high quality 
and stability of service which good 
schools require. The same kind of 
skill which American citizens find in 
their courts, in their surgeons’ offices, 
in their hospitals, they are entitled to 
find in the schools for the education 
of their children—Our children. — 
American Edweation Week Manual, 
1947). 
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HISTORY FOR THE 
BEGINNER 


Notice these distinctive features: 


. Simplicity of Content 
. Narrative Style 
. “Motion Picture” 
Introduction. 
. Continuous Story 
. Global Maps 
. History Workshops 
Community References 
This is one of the Cordier- 
Robert Histories from Rand, 
McNally. It purposes to intro- 
duce the story of history to 
young learners in an attractive, 
interesting and simple way— 
the simple story of progress in 
ways of living told in a simple, 
lively style. 


PRICE $2.04 


W. J. GAGE & C0., LTD. 


82 - 94 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto 2B Ontario 


ow. Dictionaries: 


The Management 
of 


THE 
MACDONALD 


Extends Greetings 
to the 


DELEGATES 


Attending the Convention 
of the 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
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Basic Equipment 


HARRAP’S CONCISE FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


This inexpensive abridgement of the famous Harrap Shorter French 
and English Dictionary brings an authoritative reference within 
reach of all students. The principal parts of irregular verbs, defective 
verbs and irregular feminines of adjectives are given. 


-MeDOUGALL’S ETYMOLOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY .95 


Teachers will want every pupil to own one of these compact, compre- 
hensive dictionaries. Up-to-date additions have been made to voca- 
bulary and scientific terms. With aids to pronunciation, and numer- 


ous appendices, 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY, LIMITED _ 
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@ “She NEW Educator 


Light-weight 16mm Projector 


THE GREATEST FORWARD STEP 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


















The Audio-Visual Educator with exclusive “MELODY BEAM” 
design. The answer to every 16mm projection problem. 


@ LOW INITIAL COST — $539.00 


@ Multi-purpose projector can be 
used separately as a silent 
projector. Can be plugged 
into any good radio to become 
an efficient sound projector. 


@ Multi-purpose speaker with 
special accessories becomes 
an all-purpose record player— 
a tape recorder and play back 
—a radio receiving set. 


ea mL 


cf HN'S 


aloe lames REGINA, SASK. 
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Common Errors on the 1948 Grade XIl 
Departmental Examinations 


Compiled by R. V. CLARK 
A.T.A. Representative, High School Examinations Board 


A study of the errors found in 
English Literature, English 


Language, Algebra II, Trigono- 


metry and Analytical Geometry 
was published in our March 
issue. 





Chemistry II 


Common errors noted in marking 
Chemistry II include the following: 


1. In Question 8 ionic equations 
were poorly written. Some students 
wrote the ionization equation for 
nitric acid, as follows: 2 HNO;s—> 
2H*+NO-,, not taking care of the 
coefficient. Part (b) was answered 
wrongly by about 95% of the can- 
didates. Most students wrote it as a 
hydrolysis, not remembering that it 
was a laboratory experiment. In (c) 
the valence of magnesium was often 
taken as 1. 


2. Answers to Question 10 indi- 
cated that the students were con- 
fused regarding hydrolysis and ioniza- 
tion, many writing water as 
2H*+O=and the like. 10 (b) was 
poorly answered. 


3. Poor answers to Question 8 (b) 
indicated a weakness in remember- 
ing laboratory experiments. 


4. Question 12 (a) was well done, 
but 12 (b), the valence portion, was 
poorly answered. Many students used 
grams for litres and did not take 
3 x 22.4 for the volume of oxygen. 


5. Ninety per cent of the papers 
had “basic” instead of “acidic” for 
the answer for 15 (c). 
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6. Sixty-five per cent of the stu- 
dents failed in the test on chemical 
analysis, Question 16. Instead of re- 
porting “mercurous” for 16 (a) they 
wrote simply “mercury”. 


7. Answers indicated that more 


drill is needed in equations and for- 


mulas. Equations were not balanced, 
valences were wrong, and formulas 
frequently used incorrectly. 


8. Only about 30% got the correct 
answer to Question 4 (b). The need 
of more drill is indicated on prob- 
lems dealing with ‘‘normal solutions”. 


9. Teachers should be reminded 
that in the older issue of Bulletin 5b 
the tests for the Cu** and Hg** ions 
are reversed. This error has been 
corrected in the latest issue of the 
bulletin, however. 


10. Spelling and diagrams were 
uniformly poor. 


Physics II 


The following points were noted in 
Physics II: 


1. Students do not read the direc- 
tions as carefully as they should. 
Question 66 calls for “the essential 
principle of” but hundreds of stu- 
dents showed the “differences be- 
tween” ammeters and voltmeters. 


2. Students are doing the rough 
work all over the space provided for 
the solution instead of using the last 
two pages assigned for their work. 


8. Solutions are not set out in 
logical order with clear-cut state- 
ments. Where formulas are used as 
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in Question 61, this criticism does not 
apply as much as it does in Question 
65. Many students produced the 
answer to this question from a 
jumble of scribbled numbers. 


4. Most students were unable to 
interpolate the values for the relative 
humidity in Question 63. This was a 
mathematical weakness rather than a 
weakness in knowledge of physics. 


French III 


Reports were submitted by both 
the chairman of the group and the 
members of the group as a whole. 
The report of the group as a whole 
dealt mainly with an appraisal of 
the examination paper. The follow- 
ing comments of value to the teacher 
of French are drawn chiefly from 
the chairman’s report. 

1. Question 2 was well answered. 
It seems that the teachers must have 
stressed the importance of learning 
the verbs thoroughly. 

2. Question 3 was poorly answered. 
But it was a good question to divide 
the good students from those who 
had only a superficial knowledge of 
some of the most important rules of 
French grammar. 

3. Question 5. To omit an accent 
is a serious error in French and 
should not be considered a minor 
one. 

4. Question 7. The translation of 
this passage proved to be easy, ex- 
cept for the fact that too many stu- 
dents ignored the past tenses used 
in the story and substituted the 
present tense. 

5. Question 8 was poorly answered. 
It is obvious that these idioms taken 
mostly from “Maison de Pension” 
had not been studied. 

6. Question 9. This question show- 
ed that most students cannot express 
themselves correctly in simple and 
correct French. An improvement was 
to be noted, however, over last 
year’s experiment with the same type 
of question. 
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Latin III 


Common errors noted by sub- 
examiners for Latin III were as 
follows: 


1. Question 5 revealed a weakness 
in Latin vocabulary, particularly in 
Latin nouns. There was a tendency 
throughout the question to give plural 
forms for singular, or to substitute 
some part of speech other than the 
one asked for. 


2. The poorer students showed 
their weakness in English and Latin 
grammar by continuous misuse of 
voice, tense, accusative—infinitive 
constructions, sequence and all cases. 


8. Question 9. There was some con- 
fusion over this question. A few stu- 
dents attempted indirect discourse 
after dixit, which was correct but 
too difficult. Some used inguit but 
did not place it within the quotation 
where it properly belonged. 


4. Attention should be given to 
translation of Latin authors. While 
a translation should show a recogni- 
tion of each Latin word or phrase 
where possible, when finished, it 
should be at least passable English 
composition. A lot of Latinized Eng- 
lish was found in the translations of 
the questions on authors and sight. 


Biology II 


Common errors noted by _ sub- 
examiners for Biology II were as 
follows: 


1. The questions based on experi- 
mental work and dissection were in 
general poorly answered. This seem- 
ed to point to the fact that more 
thorough laboratory work is required. 


2. The parts of the frog, even the 
most obvious ones, ‘were often not 
recognized or identified. Those of the 
leaf were well known. 
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8. Students had little difficulty 
with Question 10 on classification 
groups. Better pictures showing at 
least one distinguishing characteristic 
of the group might be obtained. 


4. The few drawings required in 
Question 12 were in most cases in- 
accurately drawn with arrows going 
in all directions. 


5. The number of spelling errors 
was appalling. The student who could 
spell diphtheria was the rare excep- 
tion. It was spelled correctly in two 
places on the printed paper. 


We feel that in questions such as 
Nos. 2, 11, 12, answers should be re- 
jected if not spelled correctly. 


6. The essays were extremely poor. 
Few of the students had any clear 
knowledge of the Germ Theory of 
Disease or the contribution of 
Pasteur.. Most had a very muddled 
conception of vaccines, toxins, anti- 
toxins, and serums. 

s 
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Cope 19) Kang beatuns Symde ate tm. World mgt enetwod 


“__Now, then, page 4, problem 6. 
What answer does YOUR dad get 
for that one?” 
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FREE... 


TO ALL TEACHERS 
THIS USEFUL BOOK 
ON THE STORY OF 


| 


Hen: is a story for 
your school children that is fascinat- 
ing and educational. It is so simply 
told that even the young children 
will understand it. This fully illus- 
trated book explains the intricate 

rocess of transforming raw cotton 
into finished cloth. 


PLUS THIS FREE 
DEMONSTRATION KIT... 


which shows 5 steps 
in the development 
of cotton and 4 
samples of fin- 
ished cloth. 
CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


COTTON- 


, 
i 


) es “uy | | | 
ss 
¢ , ms 









Advertising Manager, 
Dominion TextT1LE Company Limrrep, 
P.O. Box 250, Montreal, Que. 


(J in Encuisa or in Frenca [] 


Please send me your demonstration kit and a copy 
of “Everybody Uses Cotton” as specified below: 


be meme er mee eee meee 
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WHEN IN EDMONTON VISIT 
THE CORONA HOTEL 
MODERN — FIREPROOF 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 2 BLOCKS EAST OF C.P.R. DEPOT 


While In Edmonton Visit 


Morton's ltd. 


Finest in Ladies’ Wearing Apparel 
Corner 103 Street and Jasper Avenue — Edmonton 


elekein-a ya 
Your FRIENDLY Store | 


Accommodation For Summer School Students 


UNITED CHURCH COLLEGE RESIDENCE 
on the University Campus 
43 single rooms co 43 double rooms 


Write today 
ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 
Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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A.G.M. Resolutions, 1949 


This material is confidential and the information contained 
therein is for the use of the members of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association only. None of the material contained in these resolutions 
may be reproduced either in whole or in part, except on the written 
authority of the General Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 


NOTE: Some Locals may find that 
their resolutions have not been printed 
exactly as forwarded to the office unr 
der statutory declaration. The Coun- 
cillors of the Locals concerned have 
the right to ask that the resolutions be 
read, as originally drafted, and/or 
discussed at the Annual General Meet- 
ing at the same time as the resolutions 
covering the same matter or principle 
are before the Annual General Meet- 
ing. 

Resolutions have been amended be- 
cause: 
1. they concern matters either in 


effect or being considered; 

2. they are similar in content to other 
resolutions, one of which has been 
printed. 

In this case the Executive has 
chosen the best drafted resolu- 
tion. 

8. “Before adoption of the Annual 
General Meeting, By-laws and res- 
olutions involving the expenditure 
of money of the Association shall 
previously have been referred to 
the Executive Council for recom- 
mendation or report with respect 
thereto.”—By-law No. 22. 


Resolutions Submitted by the 
Provincial Executive 


1. Whereas; the shortage of teachers 
in Alberta has seriously impaired the 
educational system, and is leading to 
a complete breakdown of the educa- 
tional facilities, and 


Whereas; it is obvious and indisput- 
able that the shortage of teachers, 
which is now in its tenth year, will 
continue in spite of bursaries, in spite 
of the improvisations and substitutes 
for education that have been devised 
or might be devised, and 


Whereas; the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation is unalterably of the opinion 
that no permanent solution of the 
shortage of teachers is possible unless 
and until the following principles are 
established as minimum essentials 
guaranteed by law to the members of 
the teaching profession: 
(a) Adequate professional salaries 
(b) Adequate Retirement Allowances 
(c) Absolute professional responsibil- 
ity 
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(d) Security of tenure, including the 
right of a teacher or principal to 
an appeal in case of a proposed 
transfer 


(e) Absolute personal freedom, and 
In addition the acceptance by the Pro- 
vincial Government of the undivided 
responsibility for supplying the de- 
mand for teachers instead of delegat- 
ing, directly or indirectly, the respon- 
sibility to Alberta’s 200 school boards 
that have always refused to accept 
any share of that responsibility either 
individually or collectively, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Govern- 
ment of Alberta be urged to adopt the 
following measures as minimum essen- 
tials for elementary and secondary 
education in the Province: 

(1) An immediate increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries, such increase to bring 
the salaries to a professional level 
where they would attract the superior 
students of the Province, and where 
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they might induce to return to the 
profession many teachers who have 
left teaching for more remunerative 
employment. 
(2) Adequate grants up to at least 
50% of the total cost of elementary 
and secondary education, such grants 
to include 
(a) a grant per classroom, 
(b) an equalization grant, based on 
the assessment per classroom, 
(c) a grant per pupil, based on en- 
rollment, 
(d) a grant per teacher, based on 
qualifications and experience, 
(e) a grant towards costs of trans- 
portation in centralization, 
(f) an isolation grant, based on the 
isolation of the school, 
(g) a building grant for schools and 
homes for teachers. 
(3) Adequate retirement allowances, 
including disability and death bene- 
fits. 
(4) More teacher participation in 
school programmes so that teachers 
shall share in the development and 
planning of curricula and all other 
activities of the school. 
(5) The establishment of higher 
standards for the teaching profession, 
including entrance requirements which 
are the equivalent of those for other 
faculties of the University, and a 
minimum of two years of training 
for certification. 
(6) The institution of a definite and 
dynamic recruitment campaign to get 
superior students to enter the teach- 
ing profession in sufficient numbers. 
(7) The discontinuance of the prac- 
tise of permitting school boards to 
engage unqualified persons in class- 
rooms as “correspondence supervis- 
ors”. 


2. Whereas; the qualifications for en- 
trance into the Faculty of Education 
of the University of Alberta have 
been lower than those required for en- 
trance into the other faculties, with 
the inevitable result that the status 
and prestige of the teaching profes- 
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sion have been, and are being impaired 
thereby, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association recommend to 
the Department of Education, the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Government and 
the Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification that the qualifications re- 
quired for entrance into the Faculty 
of Education be raised to the equiv- 
alent of the qualifications required for 
entrance into the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. 


8. Whereas; it is not possible, in a 
one-year teacher-training programme, 
to make adequate provision for aca- 
demic courses, professional courses, 
and practice teaching, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association recommend to 
the Department of Education, the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Government and 
the Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification that the one-year pro- 
gram of teacher-training be elimin- 
ated and that a minimum of two years 
in the Faculty of Education of the 
University be required for certifica- 
tion. 


4. BE IT RESOLVED, that the De- 
partment of Education and the Exec- 
utive Council of the Government be 
asked to investigate all ways by which 
a teacher might be provided for every 
classroom in Alberta for part of the 
school year, at least, and, in order to 
encourage school boards to engage 
teachers, that, in case an unqualified 
person is placed in charge of a class- 
room, the total grant for the class- 
room be 50% of the total normal 
grant. 


5. BE IT RESOLVED, that teachers 
be encouraged to take part in curricu- 
lum-making throughout the Province 
with adequate provision being made 
for meetings during regular school 
time. 
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6. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alber- 
ta Teachers’ Association recommend 
to the Department of Education and 
the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment that the School Act be amended 
by providing that all proposed trans- 
fers of teachers and principals be sub- 
ject to appeal. 


7. Whereas; the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association views with alarm the en- 
croachment on the rights and duties 
of the Department of Education by 
the Department of Municipal Affairs 
as evidenced by 
(1) Section 298a of The School Act, 
(2) The recommendations of the 
Judge Report, 
(3) The appointment of the Deputy 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, as 
a Commission, under the terms of 
Section 298a of The School Act, 
(4) The proposal by the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs that an ex- 
perimental unit of administration 
be set up in Alberta, in which the 
schools would be under the con- 
trol of municipal councils, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that (1) the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association ask the 
Executive Council of the Government 
to amend The School Act by deleting 
Section 298a, (2) the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association inform the Executive 
Council of the Government that the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association is un- 
alterably opposed to any scheme of 
local government in which there is no 
provision for an independent school 
board, responsible to the electors only. 


8. Whereas; on January 1, 1949, only 
260 teachers in Alberta were being 
paid at a rate of salary less than 
$1500 per year, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association ask the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Executive 
Council of the Government to amend 
Section 172 of The School Act by rais- 
ing the Statutory Minimum to $1500 
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per year and by the deletion of the 
proviso to Subsection (1), “Provided 
that upon the request of a board the 
Minister may authorize the payment 
at a lower rate of salary for a speci- 
fied time.” 


9. Whereas, it is imperative that more 
vice-principalships be established, in 
order to provide training for princi- 
palship, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association ask the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Executive 
Council of the Government to amend 
Section 178, Subsection (1) of The 
School Act by providing that a vice- 
principal be appointed in every school 
where six or more teachers are em- 
ployed. 


10. Whereas; salary agreements are 
now negotiated by the Board of Trust- 
ees and representatives of the teacher 
employees, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association ask the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Executive 
Council of the Government to amend 
Section 171, Subsection (6) of The 
School Act by deleting, “or by reason 
of the financial necessities or circum- 
stances of the district.” 


11. BE IT RESOLVED, that the max- 
imum number of pupils for any class- 
room be 32 and that in case a grant 
per pupil enrollment is included in the 
grant regulations, that no grant be 
made for more than 32 pupils for each 
“home” classroom. 


12. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association ask the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association, 
the Alberta Educational Council, the 
Alberta Home and School Association, 
and other groups interested in our 
schools, to join with the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association in employing 
one or more properly trained and ex- 
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perienced school technicians to make 
a survey of elementary and secondary 
education in Alberta, the results of 
such survey to be published and to 
form the basis for a minimum found- 
ation programme for the schools of 
Alberta, to be submitted for approval 
to each of the above groups. 


13. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association approves 
the provisions in The School Act for 
religious instruction in schools. 


14. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association favors the 
adoption of a Provincial Salary Sched- 
ule for teachers, such schedule to 
make provision for all classifications 
of teachers, allowances for experience, 
qualifications and responsibilities, al- 
lowances for isolation, and cost-of- 
living, etc. 


15. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association recom- 
mends the reclassification of teachers’ 
certification, with a view to having as 
few certificates as is feasible. 


16. BE IT RESOLVED, that the AIl- 
berta Teachers’ Association, and the 
Local Associations of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, ask all mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and 
the Senate from Alberta to support 
legislation for federal aid for schools. 


17. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association ask the 
Department of Education to negoti- 
ate with the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Alberta School Trust- 
ees’ Association, all regulations of 
the Department of Education in 
which the teachers’ interests are con- 
cerned. 


18. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association inform 
the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment that it is opposed to the policy 
of the Government in offering bur- 
saries to students who enrol in the 
Faculty of Education, as the only so- 
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lution to the problem of the teacher 
shortage. 


19. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association ask the 
Executive (Council of the Government 
to make provision in The School Act 
that an award of a Board of Arbitra- 
tion in respect to salary disputes be- 
tween a school board and its teacher 
employees be made binding on both 
parties to the dispute. 


20. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association ask the 
Department of Education to amend 
The School Act by making provision 
for a two-weeks holiday period at 
Christmas and the New Year. 


21. Whereas; a number of school 
boards have used the appended letter 
as the reason for not agreeing to rea- 
sonable, if any, increases in salaries, 
and 

Whereas; a similar letter was written 
to school boards two years ago with 
similar results, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association inform the De- 
partment of Education that it dis- 
approves of letters of this kind being 
sent by the Department of Education 
to school boards as they are not in the 
best interests of the teachers, nor are 
they conducive to good relationships 
between school boards and teachers, 
as they may be instrumental in either 
forcing the teachers to accept smaller 
raises in salaries than might other- 
wise have been negotiated, or in the 
teachers refusing to accept the offer 
of the board, with a deadlock in sal- 
ary negotiations resulting. 
“Re: School Grants 1949 

During the past two years the 
rates struck for the payment of school 
grants have proved to call for pay- 
ments to school boards in excess of the 
money appropriated for this purpose. 
Further, as boards are aware, for 
many years it has been necessary to 
carry fall term grants earned over 
until after April 1 for payment. With 
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a view to rectifying thie situation and 
to make sure that grants authorized 
under the Grant Regulations do not 
exceed the available funds it is antici- 
pated that any increase in rates of 
grant payments this year will have to 
be kept at quite modest figures. 

Consequently, in preparing budgets 
for 1949 school boards should be con- 
servative with respect to school grant 
estimates. 

(Sgd.) W. H. Swift, 
Deputy Minister.” 

22. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association ask the 
Department of Education to amend 
The School Act by providing for pay- 
ment of a teacher’s salary in full for 
a period of not more than five days in 
any one year in cases where a teacher 
is absent from school to attend meet- 
ings of an educational nature. 


23. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association set up a 
fund from which supplementary pen- 
sions may be granted to those teachers 
who retired on pension prior to April 
1, 1948, and that the Board of Ad- 
ministrators of The Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund be asked to administer the 
fund in accordance with regulations 
made by the Executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. 


24. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Ex- 
ecutive of the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation be asked to consider ways 
of improving our public relations and 
publicity programmes with a view to 
(1) the holding of an Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association workshop at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts at the 
close of the regular session Aug- 
ust, 1949, 

requesting the Director of the 
Banff School of Fine Arts to of- 
fer a course in Educational Pub- 
licity, Public Relations and Jour- 
nalism at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, beginning 1950. 


(2) 


25. Whereas; good public relations 
and an organized plan of publicity 
are needed to keep the people of Al- 
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berta informed with respect to the 
good and bad features of our educa- 
tional system, and 

Whereas; a lack of interest on the 
part of our citizens in our schools 
may be due to ignorance of the state 
of our schools and of the objectives 
of education in Alberta, and not to 
public indifference to education, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that every Local 
be urged to set up a Public Relations 
Committee, which Committee shall be 
responsible for: 

(1) sending news of local interest to 
the local press, 

sending news of provincial inter- 
est to the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Head Office, 

assisting the Alberta Educational 
Council publicity campaign and 
other campaigns interested in the 
welfare of our schools, 
co-operating with the _ press 
through advising them of edu- 
cational events of interest and 
news value, and further 

BE IT RESOLVED, that each Local 
provide the necessary funds in order 
that this Committee may not be han- 
dicapped in carrying out its duties. 
26. Whereas; the inadequate grants 
for elementary and secondary schools 
have resulted in inadequate salaries 
for teachers, which is the primary 
causé of the continuing shortage of 
teachers in Alberta, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association continue the 
campaign to obtain provincial grants 
of at least 50% of the total cost of 
elementary and secondary education. 
27. BE IT RESOLVED, that the De- 
partment of Education and the Fac- 
ulty of Education of the University of 
Alberta be asked to organize work- 
shops of approximately two weeks 
each, for groups of teachers as a 
form of in-service training and that 
school boards be encouraged to send 
teachers to attend these workshops, 
and that teachers who attend shall re- 
ceive their salaries in full and have 
all expenses paid. 


(2) 


(3 


— 


(4 


— 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS ON 
BRITAIN 


The United Kingdom Information Empress and 
Office, Ottawa, has a large selection 
of educational films of er eniy 
on the United Kingdom available for C i tH [ 
rent or purchase. They cover a wide ar ton ote $ 
range ——— ——— = value in 
the teaching of social studies, geog- 
raphy, iene, history and the arts. Calgary’s Two Popular 
Filmstrips of the same type and cov- 
ering a similar variety of subjects are Priced Hotels 
available for purchase at $1.00 per 
reel. For catalogues giving details 
of the films and filmstrips available 
please write to the address below. 


A limited number of pamphlets on Dining Room Service 
various subjects suitable for educa- 
tional purposes can also be supplied 
free of charge. When applying please 
state the subjects in which you are 
interested. 


UNITED KINGDOM INFORMATION Reservations: 
OFFICE 


Truro Building M1141 — M4651 
10 Albert Street, Ottawa, Ontario 


The University of British Columbia 


SUMMER SESSION COURSES, 1949 


Telephone in Every Room 









Degree Courses €xtension Courses 
An opportunity for a pleasant and instructive holiday 






on the nation's most beautifully situated campus 


COURSES LEADING TO B.A., B.Ed., M.A. DEGREES 
Under the guidance of U.B.C. Faculty members 


and outstanding visiting authorities 








EXTENSION COURSES 


School of the Theatre Modelling The Art of Photography 
Drawing and Painting Creative Writing Pottery 
Painting for Pleasure Casa Espanola 












Weaving 





For further information write to the Registrar: 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
a aint acta 
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28. Whereas; there is a feeling on 
the part of the public generally that 
many of the magazines and comic 
papers being offered for sale to young 
boys and girls may tend to create an 
unhealthy interest in crime and vio- 
lence, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this Annual 
General Meeting request that there be 
strict supervision of the sale of such 
magazines and comic papers. 


29. Whereas; there are other profes- 
sional groups which are allowed cer- 
tain special deductions pertaining to 
professional expenses, when filing in- 
come tax returns, and 

Whereas; no such equal considera- 
tions are granted for similar condi- 
tions within the teaching profession, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association Executive be 
urged to continue to press for like 
consideration for the teaching pro- 
fession. 


80. BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association Exec- 
utive be urged to approach the proper 
authorities regarding the revival of 
School Fairs. 


81. Whereas; the present pension 
scheme does not make provision for a 
partial pension for the dependents of 
the pensioner in case of death before 
age 55, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Provin- 
cial Executive seek an amendment to 
the effect that this age limit be re- 
duced. 


32. Whereas; absenteeism from Sub- 
local meetings is a problem in some 
Sub-locals, and 

Whereas; the absence of such mem- 
bers detracts from the strength of and 
voice of the Sub-local, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that this A.G.M. 
discuss positive means of increasing 
attendance. 
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Resolutions Submitted by Locals 





33. Whereas; large revenues accrue 
to the Province from oil royalties and 
from the sale of oil lands, and 
Whereas; these resources should be 
used to establish revenue for capital 
account rather than as a source of 
ordinary revenue, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that we petition 
the Provincial Government to estab- 
lish special. capital grants to aid in 
the building of new schools. 


34. Whereas; at this critical period 
in the history of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, we require dynamic lead- 
ership that will command the loyalty 
and support of the teachers and the 
respect of the taxpaying public, and 
Whereas; to get this respect we re- 
quire men who are proven leaders in 
the field of education, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association do its utmost to 
get men, who are outstanding edu- 
cationalists, to accept Executive 
nominations with a view to President, 
even if such action requires a change 
in the Constitution to make such 
men eligible. 


35. BE IT RESOLVED, that District 
Representatives be invited to speak at 
conventions. 


86. Whereas; there is a tendency to 
concentrate too much power in the 
Provincial Executive, and 

Whereas; present “set-up” of organi- 
zation has been such that there is 
little or no contact between individual 
teachers and officers of the organiza- 
tion, and 

Whereas; this has caused a general 
apathy in regard to A.T.A. matters 
throughout the province, and 
Whereas; statements in press appear 
to indicate that the Central Executive 
have made major decisions of policy 
without their having been previously 
discussed by the Annual General 
Meeting, 
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BE IT RESOLVED, that we urge that 
the Annual General Meeting appoint 
an independent committee to investi- 
gate fully the relationship between 
teaching body as a whole and the 
Local and Central Executive and to 
report on findings and make recom- 
mendations at the next Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting. 


87. Whereas; an adequate school li- 
brary is indispensable to the success- 
ful operation of a school, and 
Whereas; increasingly large sums of 
money must be invested in books for 
school libraries to implement the 
course of studies, and 


Whereas; money spent for books for 
school libraries is vastly more useful 
and productive if a qualified teacher- 
librarian is engaged to organize and 
operate the school library, and 


Whereas; there is under the present 
school set-up, little if any provision 
for teacher-librarians to organize and 
operate school libraries as a part of 
their paid teaching duties, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that we request 
the Annual General Meeting to urge 
upon the Department of Education 
and local school boards the necessity 
of provision for the services of quali- 
fied teacher-librarians on either part- 
time or full-time basis (dependent on 
size of fibrary) to organize and oper- 
ate the school libraries or school divi- 
sion libraries as a' part of their regu- 
lar paid teaching load during school 
hours. 


38. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Ca- 
nadian Teachers’ Federation be asked 
to take every step possible to remove 
customs duties which are now levied 
on projection machinés and other 
audio-visual materials for use in 
schools. 


39. Whereas; the Extension Depart- 
ment, University of Alberta, has at all 
times shown a keen interest in the 
problems of teachers, and 

Whereas; the Department of Exten- 


_) 


sion has constantly sought to serve 
the interests of teachers and of the 
schools, and has shown an absolute 
lack of self-interest in doing so, and 
Whereas; the Department of Exten- 
sion pioneered in the field of Audio- 
Visual Aids in Alberta, and has de- 
veloped the market for the sale of 
projection equipment to such a point 
that it might prove to be an attractive 
field for private companies, and 
Whereas; such companies would be 
motivated by a spirit of self-interest 
and would leave to the Department of 
Extension the unprofitable field of 
film distribution alone, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that this Annual 
General Meeting instruct the Exec- 
utive to approach the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, and, through the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, the Dominion 
Government to ensure that the De- 
partment of Extension, University of 
Alberta, shall continue to give the 
same service as in the past. 


40. Whereas; at the present time the 
teachers of the Province of Alberta 
who retired previous to April 1, 1948, 
do not benefit under the present Pen- 
sion Scheme, and 

Whereas; such teachers receive a 
maximum of $40 per month by way of 
pension, and 


Whereas; low salary levels prevented 
these teachers from making adequate 
financial provision for their retire- 
ment, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Assocation Executive be 
urged to do all in its power to have 
all teacher pensioners of the Province 
of Alberta included in the present 
Pension Scheme. 


41. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Fed- 
eral Government be requested to abol- 
ish “the means test” for all persons 
who attain pensionable age. 


42. BE IT RESOLVED, that at the 
earliest possible date, either through 
The A.T.A. Magazine or by leaflet, the 
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Central Office of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association should provide every 
teacher in the province with ALL de- 
tails of their Pension Scheme. 


43, Whereas; we have read and 
studied The Gimby Report. 


BE IT RESOLVED, that we hereby 
wish to express our complete con- 
fidence in the manner in which our 
Executive is handling the affairs of 
our Association. 


44. Whereas; the Alberta School 
Broadcasts are provided for all school 
children, and 

Whereas; the reception from present 
outlets is frequently poor because of 
interference, and 

Whereas; reception can be improved 
by increasing the number of outlets, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exec- 
utive of the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation endeavour to have future 
School Broadcasts released through a 
larger number of stations, 


45. BE IT RESOLVED, that Inter- 
mediate teachers be represented on 
the Examinations Committee making 
up Grade Nine Departmental Exam- 
inations. 


46. Whereas; there has been some 
noticeable degree of dissatisfaction 
with the Grade Nine Departmental 
Examination Papers, and also with 
the amount of information that teach- 
ers of this grade are given with 
respect to the setting, marketing, and 
evaluation of these Papers, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the. Alberta 

Teachers’ Association . request our 

representative on the High School 

Entrance Examinations Board to pub- 

lish a full report regarding 

(1) how the Grade Nine Examina- 
tion Papers are set, 

(2) the method of marking the ans- 
wer papers, 

(3) the grading of the candidates, 

(4) such other mafters as are per- 
tinent to these questions. 
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47. Whereas; Elementary Education, 
is vitally important to the success of 
a student’s school. life, and 


Whereas; many teachers are making 
Elementary teaching a professional 
career, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that we request 
the Provincial Executive to urge the 
Faculty of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Education to offer some prac- 
tical courses for Division II which 
would lead to a Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree and which would be of- 
fered both as Summer Session and as 
Winter Extra-mural courses. 


48. Whereas; the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association is opposed to the “system 
of supervisors” to overcome the 
teacher shortage in Alberta, and 


Whereas; this system is made possible 
by qualified teachers who are mem- 
bers of the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation (lessons are prepared and 
checked by qualified teachers) thus 
jeopardizing our status in the eyes 
of the public, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that we dis- 
associate ourselves from the “systém 
of supervisors” and further that the 
Provincial Executive of the’ Alberta 
Teachers’ Association take strong 
measures to discourage teachers from 
taking positions to make this system : 
possible. 


49. Whereas; the Provincial Exec- 
utive now handles quite large sums 
of money and there is always a chance 
of censure or adverse criticism from 
among their own. ranks, or those in 
the general teaching body, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Finan- 
cial Statement be broken down into 
greater detail to preclude any such 
possibility. 

50. Whereas; Saturday is the only 
day in which: duly elected. officials of 
Locals. can contact thé General See- 
retary regarding business. vital to 
the interest of the: Local concerned, 
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BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association Office be kept 
open on Saturday and the General 
Secretary arrange to be there so as to 
be available for consultation by the 
duly elected officials. If necessary, 
in order to comply with Provincial 
regulations regarding hours of work 
that the Office be closed on some 
other day. 


51. Whereas; it would seem from 
The Gimby Report that many of the 
cases that come before the Discipline 
Committee involve women, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that one or two 
women be appointed to the Discipline 
Committee. 


52. Whereas; the business of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association has great- 
ly increased in volume in recent 
years, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the admini- 
strative personnel be increased by the 
addition of an office manager or an 
assistant General Secretary in order 
to cope with these greater demands. 


53. BE IT RESOLVED, that a re- 
organization of the Geographical Dis- 
tricts should be made, so that the 
smaller districts, now in the same 
Geographic Districts as Calgary and 
Edmonton, have an opportunity to 
sometime have a representative from 
elsewhere than the Calgary or Ed- 
monton City Locals, to represent 
them. 


54. Whereas; the only constitution of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association is 
contained in the By-laws, Rules, and 
Regulations, and 

Whereas; these said By-laws, Rules 
and Regulations do not specifically 
outline the duties of officers of the 
Association, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that duties of 
the Association be defined by By-law. 


55. Whereas; the increasingly onerous 
agendas of the Provincial Executive 
make it difficult to give careful and 
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timely consideration to the policies 
adopted by The A.T.A. Magazine, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that a function- 
ing committee be set up by the Pro- 
vincial Executive to act as a Publica- 
tions Board and that among other 
duties this Board be required to 
(1) supervise the general policy of 
The A.T.A. Magazine, 

(2) consider the adoption of policies 
suggested by the membership through 
Alberta Teachers’ Association Locals, 
(3) study ways and means of im- 
proving The A.T.A. Magazine and 
making it more useful to teachers, 
(4) consider the appointment of a 
full-time Director of Publicity or 
Public Relations Officer, who might 
also serve in the capacity of Editor 
of The A.T.A. Magazine. 


56. BE IT RESOLVED, that it is in- 
advisable to recognize the services 
of political personages by means of 
gifts from the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 


57. BE IT RESOLVED, that when 
the General Secretary, or any mem- 
ber of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, sees fit to take with him on 
Alberta Teachers’ Association busi- 
ness, including conventions, any other 
(unofficial) person he shall pay the 


* additional cost himself. 


Teacher Qualifications 


58. Whereas; the Regulations of the 
Department of Education prescribe 
that a student entering the Faculty 
of Education shall have “a High 
School Diploma with at least a ‘B’ 
standing in English 3 and Social 
Studies 3,” and 

Whereas; the Department will not 
grant a permanent Elementary and 
Intermediate Certificate to a teacher 
who has not Senior Matriculation 
standing, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Regu- 
lations should not hide the real quali- 
fications required of teachers but 
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should state more simply and clearly 
what a teacher must do to qualify. 
for a permanent teaching certificate, 
and further 


BE IT RESOLVED, that cettifica- 
tion of teachers be simplified. 


59. BE IT RESOLVED, that. control 
of number of teachers certificated 
each year be placed within the con- 
trol of the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


60. Whereas; it is considered to be 
in the interest of active teachers to 
regulate experience qualifications of 
all participants in. the profession, and 
Whereas; in times of depression it 
is anticipated that a number of ex- 
teachers may be desirous of return- 
img to teaching, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that ex-teachers 
be required to bring their teaching 
methods up-to-date through training 
in methods at one Summer Session 
before accepting a teaching appoint- 
ment and a second Summer Session 
at the conclusion of the first year of 
service after returning to the pro- 
fession. 


61. Whereas; it is in the interests of 
both teachers and pupils for the 
teachers to keep up-to-date in teach- 
ing methodology, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that all teachers 
be required to attend a Summer Ses- 
sion for training in methodology at 
least once every four (4) years. 


62. Whereas; it is in the interests 
of the general public for teachers to 
continually improve their general 
educational and professional - qualifi- 
cations, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that one year’s 
Sabbatical Leave be granted teachers 
at the conclusion of:seven (7) years’ 
continuous service, and further 


BE IT RESOLVED, that such leave 
be included in negotiations of salary 
schedules. 
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Salary Schedules and Collective 
Bargaining 

63. Whereas; salary negotiations 
often place superintendents in an 
embarrassing and controversial posi- 
tion, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Depart- 
ment of Education instruct all super- 
intendents to refrain from taking 
any part in salary negotiations. 


64. BE IT RESOLVED, that teachers 
retain the right to call a strike. 


65. Whereas; Local Salary Negotiat- 
ing Committees need to be kept in- 
formed as to the trend in salaries in 
the province, and 


Whereas; it would be valuable to 
have a Central Committee with whom 
Local Negotiating Committees could 
be in touch and from whom they 
might get information as to what 
other committees are doing, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association Central Office 
set up a Central Negotiating Com- 
mittee to act in an advisory capacity 
and to which any salary schedule 
being negotiated should be submitted 
for advice. 


66. Whereas; many school districts 
now have salary schedules containing 
clauses whereby university courses 
on the undergraduate and graduate 
level are used to determine the salary 
above the basic rate and 


Whereas; the University of Alberta, 
Faculty of Education, evaluates 
courses only with the view of having 
the said teacher proceed with their 
Bachelor of Education degree, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that a Central 
Evaluating Committee be established 
to function as a “University-Course 
Salary Rating Committee” the same 
to have representation from the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association, the Al- 
berta School Trustees’ Association, 
the Department of Education, and 
the University of Alberta. 
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Living and Working Conditions 


67. Whereas; many school shops in 
the Province provide insufficient 
light, heat, space or equipment, and 
Whereas; the security of shop in- 
structors depends on the continuous 
operation of shops, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that we recom- 
mend to the Department of Educa- 
tion that school districts that wish 
to open new shops, be required 


(a) to have the plan of the building 
or annex approved by the provincial 
supervisor, before the building permit 
is taken out, 

(b) to comply with specified provin- 
cial minimum equipment for the in- 
struction in Industrial Arts, 

(c) to budget for an annual allow- 
ance covering upkeep and supplies 








of the new shop during its first five 
years of operation, to be approved 
by the provincial supervisor. 


68. Whereas; no definite leave of 
absence with pay is given to a teach- 
er except for disability, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Central 
Executive endeavour to obtain an 
amendment to The School Act grant- 
ing a reasonable leave of absence 
with pay to a teacher in the case of 


(a) a death or emergency in a teach- 
er’s immediate family, 

(b) absence from school because of 
bad weather or roads, 

(c) absence from school because of 
attendance at educational meet- 
ings, 

(d) other emergencies beyond - a 
teacher’s control, 


Resolutions Referred to The A.T.A. | 
Education Coordinating Committee . 


> : 


By regulation of the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting all resolutions . dealing 
with curriculum, examinations, ete., 
are referred to the A.T.A. Educa- 
tion Coordinating Committee of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association for in- 
vestigation and report. The following 
resolutions come under this category: 


69. Whereas; the language workbooks 
for Grades 2 and 3 contain incompre- 
hensible language, are lacking in ade- 
quate answer space, and are printed 
on a poor quality of paper, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that this matter 
be brought to the attention of the 
proper channels of the Curriculum 
Branch of the Department of. Educa- 
tion. 


70. Whereas; we feel that it is im- 
practical to give religious education 
in our schools because of the many 
sects represented among the students, 
and 
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Whereas; we feel’ that there is: a 
definite need for some type of moral 
instruction in our educational system 


BE IT RESOLVED, that this A.G.M. 
go on record as favoring: the: intro- 
duction of a Course of Ethics at the 
High School level. 


71. Whereas; many boys in the Prov- 
ince are enlisted in properly organ- 
ized Service Cadet Corps, and 

Whereas; these boys are receiving 
training according to authorized 
Syllabi under competent instructors, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Depart- 
ment of Education be requested to 
grant 2 credits.for the same training, 
this to be retroactive to September 
1, 1948. 


72. Whereas; the new Grade ‘IX’ So- 
cial Studies Course has been broaden- 
ed. in scope, and 

Whereas; the material to be covered 
is so definitely outlined in the Study 
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FRED JENKINS 
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FASHION DRESS SHOPPE 
Fashion Firsts are First at 
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10146 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


10164 - 101 St., Edmonton 


Compliments of 
National Home Furnishers 
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Guide, that no part can be passed 
over quickly, and 


Whereas; the time allowed for the 
teaching of this subject has not been 
increased and, 


Whereas; this extra material is add- 
ing to the homework burden of Grade 
IX students, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that one of the 
seven problems of the Course be re- 
moved, or that several of the prob- 
lems be shortened. 


73. Whereas; the pupils coming into 
High School show an alarming lack 
of knowledge in Grammar and the 
fundamentals of correct English, and 
Whereas; such knowledge is essential 
for the proper understanding and 
writing of English, and 


Whereas; pupils are expected to 
have such knowledge for the Grade 
Twelve examinations, and 


Whereas; the English III teacher has 
the added burden of attempting to 
teach Grammar fundamentals to- 
gether with the other requirements 
of English III, and 


Whereas; the proper teaching of 
French and Latin requires such 
knowledge, and 


Whereas; the added burden of teach- 
ing the necessary fundamentals of 
Grammar retards the progress of stu- 
dents in French and Latin, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the formal 
teaching of Grammar be given special 
periods in all grades from Grade IV 
to Grade XI inclusive. 


74. Whereas; the Grade Nine Final 
Examinations frequently show con- 
siderable deviation from the content 
of the courses set down in the Pro- 
gramme of Studies, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Grade 
Nine Departmental Examinations be 
more in accord with the subject con- 
tent taught. 
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75. Whereas; Course Education 460 
is required as an undergraduate 
course for students taking the degree 
- course in Education, and batsediee Whalnobe 

Whereas; it must be repeated to Contact si 
qualify a teacher for a permanent PRINCIPAL, GIBBONS SCHOO! 
High School Certificate, without con- eer awe 

ferring additional university credits, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that all univer- 
sity courses that must be taken to 
qualify for a permanent certificate 
shall be courses other than those 
taken in undergraduate years. 


76. BE IT RESOLVED, that teacher 
training be raised to three years; the 
second year to be spent as an ap- 
prentice period assisting a teacher. 


77. Whereas; the Oral French Course T AM M ER I N G 


FOR SALE—HALF PRICE 
Almost new Silent Film Projector 
Model II 


16 mm. 12 volt with —- 2 








. as offered by the Banff School of We offer the most scientific trai 
Fine Arts serves the same Purpose serine’ Let wee tell you how T have helped 
as other Summer School courses, others achiove normal fluent speech. My new 


8- klet, THE CO F 
BE IT RESOLVED, that this course STAMMERING, gives full information. Dor- 


i WwW 
be recognized by the Faculty of Edu- a free copy. Wm. D. Dennison, 543 Jarvis 
cation. St., Toronto. 








Some lnteresting Facts About 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


@ Extreme ular as a family magazine through- 
out oor 7 7 


@Widely accepted as a school magazine. 
@\In practically every major library in Canada. 
@ Only four dollars for a full year's subscription! 





T RAVEL, science, exploration, art, matters of historical interest aii come within the scope 

of THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. The magazine delves into every kind of world 
event: social, political, economic, examining its geographical background. In presenting a 
new reality to geography THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE draws on leading authorities 
in every field to provide its liberally illustrated articles. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE is on sale at the better newsstands, book- 


stores, or by subscription from: 


Wn. Dawson Subscription Satcher Lid. 


Toronto | Ontario 
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NOW.... 


EVERY RURAL SCHOOL MAY HAVE SOUND FILMS 


(silent Teaching Films too) at a Cost of $395 for 
Projector and Generator 


THE MOVIE-MITE 





Sound and Silent Film Projector weighs but 27!/2 Ibs. complete 
$250 where current is available. 


THE LITTLE KILOWATT GENERATOR 








weighs 84 Ibs. and costs $145; will also light the school building. 





For further particulars, apply 


DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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News From Our Locals 


BONNYVILLE oi 

The last meeting of the Bonnyville 
Local held on February 5th was well 
attended and was perhaps the longest 
session held by an A.T.A. executive 
in this Division, an afternoon and an 
evening session being necessary to 
take care of all the business. Under 
the chairmanship of Mr. F. Milaney, 
President of Bonnyville Local, pre- 
liminary arrangements were made for 
a Track Meet to be held sometime 
in May. 

Valuable information was contri- 
buted by members of the Bonnyville 
Athletic Club who were invited to the 
meeting and kindly accepted to co- 
operate with the Local A.T.A. exec- 
utive in planning and conducting the 
Track Meet for the entire Bonnyville 
Division. 

After a luncheon at the Central 
Hotel, Mr. S. Lefebvre and Mr. A. 
Shandro presented a report on the 
zone rally held recently at Vilna for 
survey of the salary situation about 
which Mr. G. Kolotyluk commented 
interestingly and usefully. During the 
evening session further considera- 
tion was given to improvement of the 
salary schedule for Bonnyville Divi- 
sion, then several resolutions were 
discussed and passed for presenta- 
tion at the Easter Convention. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


The fifth meeting of the Byemoor- 
Endiang Sub-local was held on March 
4. This was an institute meeting at- 
tended by seven teachers, two corres- 
pondent supervisors and Mr. Haver- 
stock. 

Mrs. Keith, teacher of the Byemoor 
junior room held class from 9:30 to 
10:30. Following, we held a discussion 
and a vote of thanks was given to 
Mrs. Keith for her able demonstra- 
tion. 

Many problems were brought forth 
by the teachers which were responded 
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to by many helpful suggestions from 
the Superintendent and _ teachers 
present. , 

A lunch was served by Mrs. Craw- 
ford, assisted by Mr. Higgins. 

The business meeting of the A.T.A. 
followed. , 

The next meeting is to be April 
7th at the home of Mrs. Keith and 
the next institute meeting is to be 
held in May. 


CAROLINE 


A meeting of the Caroline Sub- 
local was held on January 12th. Mr. 
Deverell, Superintendent of Rocky 
Mountain School Division, and Rev. 
Mr. Mark of Rocky Mountain House 
were visitors. 

Mrs. McCabe gave a very interest- 
ing talk on music in the schools. 

Lunch was served by the hostesses, 
Mrs. Demenuk and Mrs. Clay. 

The February meeting of the Caro- 
line Sub-local was held on February 
9th. Six members were present. 

Mr. Forsythe gave a report of the 
Local executive meeting held at 
Benalto. 

Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Clay and Mrs. 
Vandermere gave short summaries 
of parts of the Programme of Studies 
for the Elementary Schools. 

Mr. Forsythe served lunch. 


CORONATION 


The March meeting of the Corona- 
tion Sub-local was held at the home 
of Mrs. Noonan. 

The Secretary was instructed to 
apply to the Castor Local A.T.A. for 
fees owing our Sub-local. A short dis- 
cussion followed on the possibility of 
a Musical Festival. 

Miss McKenzie then gave us a very 
comprehensive book review of 
“Modern” Teaching Practice and 
Technique” by J. H. Panton, and also 
presented several puzzles, which 
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were instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. 

Mr. Evernden showed us two in- 
teresting films, “Oil For Canada” and 
“Development of Communication”. 

Our next meeting is to be at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ross. Our 
hostesses, Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. 
Noonan, served lunch. 


DRUMHELLER 


The Drumheller Sub-local meet- 
ings have been held the third Wed- 
nesday of each month. They have 
been well attended, with a good per- 
centage of members from the dif- 
ferent schools attending. 

The staff of the school where the 
meeting was held was responsible 
for the programme. 

Included in the programmes have 
been lively discussions, addresses, in- 
strumental and vocal numbers by 
pupils, and several forms of recrea- 
tion. 

Meetings have been held at East 


Natural 
Gds... 


Coulee, Drumheller High School, 
Central School, Drumheller, and 
Rosedale. Teachers have had an 
opportunity of seeing other schools 
and some of the work done by the 
pupils. The next meeting will be held 
March 16th at the West End School. 


GIROUXVILLE - McLENNAN 


A regular meeting of the Giroux- 
ville- McLennan Sub-local was held 
on February 20th. Twelve teachers 
were present. 

Sister M. S. Denise gave a very 
helpful lecture on ways and means 
of arousing interest in reading. Sister 
M. S. Louis Philippe showed us how 
we could help the child to enlarge 
and beautify his vocabulary, while 
Sister M. S. Jeanne Louise showed 
us how we could help him develop 
his personality. Miss Claire Gariepy, 
by means of her enterprise, brought 
us to the quaint land of Holland. Mr. 
Bernard, with the help of motion 
pictures, made us visit the beautiful 


the modern. fuel that makes a home run 


like magic — creating new and interest- 
ing possibilities for finer, easier living 
in: Alberta. 


EDMONTON’S GAS COMPANY 


Natural Gas Service 


For Homes and Industries 
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spots of Prince Edward Island. To 
those who so entertainingly helped us 
in the betterment of our professional 
standard, we extend a vote of thanks. 
The next meeting is scheduled for 
March 19th at Donnelly School. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The fourth regular meeting of the 
Grande Prairie Local executive was 
held on February 19th, with Miss 
Robson presiding. Again the execu- 
tive had a long, full session. The 
business included the final organiza- 
tion of the Track Meet Committee and 
its duties, the drawing up of rules 
for the Local A.T.A. Library, some 
discussion of the Judge Report, 
resolutions for the A.G.M., and the 
choice of a Geographic Representa- 
tive for the Northwestern Divsion. 
Mrs. Mary Gray of Grande Prairie 
High School was nominated as Geo- 
graphic Representative. After the 
meeting, lunch was served. 





The March meeting of the Grande 


Prairie Sub-local was held on March 


5th. There were 15 teachers present. 
It was decided to change the time of 
meeting to 4:30 p.m. on the first. Fri- 
day of each month, as it was felt that 
more local teachers would attend at 
the new time. 

The booklet, “Education at Market 
Prices,” was discussed, and it was 
decided to have a summary of this 
booklet read at the next meeting. 

The Local suggested Mrs.. Gray for 
their candidate for the position of 
Geographical Representative and re- 
quested the Grande Prairie Sub-local 
to take care of the necessary pub- 
licity. Mr. Kujath was appointed to 
look after this. 

The last Newsletter from the Head 
Office was read by Miss Moase. 

At the conclusion of the business 
meeting, Mrs. Patterson gave an ex- 
cellent review of the book, “New 
Song in a Strange Land,” by Esther 
Warner. This is a story of life and 
customs in Liberia. 
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_FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD & 
ZIMMERMAN 


Barristers and Solicitors 
Solicitors i the Sy Jere Teachers’ 


316 McLeod an 
Réneaten, Alberta 


Phone 25147 


Used Books and Magazines 
Books of all jay single -—_ sets 
Prices the Very 


Jaffe's Book and Music 


Exchange 
Phone M5797 


225 - 8th Ave. East CALGARY 





MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL 
OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band 
Instruments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 





Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 





W. J. STEEL—Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Bldg., 116-7th Ave. W. 
CALGARY 


Store Ph. M2612 Night Ph. $0803 


FUR 


VISIT THE FUR HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 


A Good Place to Get Good Furs 
KRAFT THE FURRIER 


222 - 8th Ave. West, Kraft Bldg. 
Est. 1£08 Calgary, Alta. 
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S.. ‘ALWYH 
BARTLETT — 


“OPTOMETRIST | 


116 Eighth Avenue East 
-Galgary, Alberta 


“NOW UPSTAIRS 
SAME BUILDING 
“Over Fashion.Dress Shop” 


DAIRY POOL 


PASTEURIZED - DELICIOUS 
MORE EASILY DIGESTED 


Northern Alberta 
Dairy Pool 


Phone 28104 


EDMONTON ALBERTA 
(100% Co-operative) 


With the Compliments 
on 


epmontTon 
FURRIERS 
LTD. 


10624 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 
Phone 26656 





As a suitable conclusion to this 
review Mrs. O’Brian played four 
selections sung by the Negro singers, 
Marian Andrews and Paul Robson. 


NAMAO 


Regular meetings of the Namao 
Sub-local were held in Edmonton on 
January 29th and February 26th. 

The meetings were mainly con- 
cerned with a review of the Teachers’ 
Code of Ethics, the establishment of 
a Prejector Fund, the selection of a 
committee on Standing Promotion 
Tests and Mr. Raboud’s report of 
executive activities.. 

Arrangements were made for a 
Sub-local Track Meet to be held at 
Namao this Spring. The Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plan was tabled for 
a fuller discussion at a future meet- 
ing. 

The Westlock resolution favoring 
the formation of an Edmonton Rural 
District received support. A commit- 
tee was urged to go ahead with the 
plans for administering Aptitude and 
Achievement Tests. 


PRAIRIE RIVER 


The February meeting of the 
Prairie River Sub-local was held at 
High Prairie on February 21st. 

In reply to inquires, Mr. A. Mc- 
Eachern stated that the Councillor 
to the Local is a voting member of 
the Local executive. 

It was decided to hold both a Musi- 
cal Festival and a Track Meet. 

Lunch was served by Misses Venice 
Jones and Marjory Walker, during 
which Mr. B. Halburt and Mr. Leitch 
led a discussion on Teachers’ Code 
of Ethics. 


RIMBEY 


There were ten teachers in atten- 
dance at the Rimbey Sub-local meet- 
ing, which was held in the school. 
The members heard a progress report 
on salary negotiations, and went over 
the plans for the Music and Dramatic 
Festival in May. During the luncheon 
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we are! 


We’re all set to help you be the best dressed 
lady. in the Easter parade, Daily, hourly, 
from the heart of Canada’s style 
centres, new fashions are 
coming in. 

Won’t you come in, too, and let us show 
you the pick of the crop. 


“For Clothes. You Love to Wear’ 


Budget 
Terms 


— Duncans 


North Side of Jasper at Third Street 


Your Students Are Eligible... 


FOR GREGG AWARDS IN BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 


For the bookkeeping student the “Business Education World” (copy 
on request) publishes one problem each month. A satisfactory solu- 
tion of any one of these problems wins a Certificate of Achievement. 
A student may earn four different certificates in’ one year—Junior, 
Senior, Superior, and a special International Contest Certificate. 
Cash prizes are also awarded. From. September to May the problems 
give a complete coverage of bookkeeping principles. 
















For the typewriting, student the “Gregg Writer” magazine publishes 
a typewriting test which may be practiced until the highest speed 
with not’ more than-five errors in the ten-minute period.is developed. 
Certificates are awarded at 30 and 40 words a minute before the 
student is eligible for the “Order of Artistic Typists”*Junior and 
Senior Certificates. The “Competent Typist’? Pin is awarded for a 
speed of 50 words a minute. : 
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which was supervised by Mrs. Cal- 
well, a decision was reached to hold 
a Social Hour following the April 5th 
evening meeting and to invite hus- 
bands, wives or friends of the 
members. 


ST. LINA 


The second meeting of the St. Lina 
Sub-local was held on February 5th. 
A very interesting talk was delivered 
by Mr. T. Schmidt concerning Physi- 
cal Education, including discussion of 
such games as volley ball and table 
tennis. 

A review of the executive meeting 
held in Vilna, January 29th, was 


Phone 21676—Upstairs 10158 Jasper Avenue 
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SHOP 









given by Mildred Bloor. 

The meeting closed with lunch 
served by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. 


STRATHMORE 


The monthly meeting of the Strath- 
more Sub-local was held at the home 
of Ian McKenzie. 

Mr. S. Crowther reported to the 
group: on the findings of the Salary 
Negotiating Committee, which met 
recently to deal with the situation. 
Keen interest was in evidence among 
those present. 

The evening was concluded with 
lunch. 


Teachers, don’t forget—“I saw your advertisement in 
The A.T.A. Magazine.” 
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WORKBOOKS 
TEXTBOOKS 
MANUALS - 
MAPS and GLOBES 
ART MATERIALS 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Ww 


Write or call at 


MOYER SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 


“CANADA'S SCHOOL FURNISHERS” 
10187 - 104 ST. 
EDMONTON 





ATLASES 


See Moyer’s No. 60 Catalogue | 
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IF SAVING MEANS 


ANYTHING TO YOU 


We DO Sell for Less 


Buy Your New Spring Outfit 
Here. 


|We outfit the entire Family from Head 


to Toe 


for MEN 
Suits 
Coats 
Parkas 
Suits Underwear 
Sport Togs Sweaters d 
Millinery Socks Underwear 
ngerie Gloves Play Togs 
Hosiery Work Gloves !School Togs 


for Children 

Coats Coats 

Fur Coats 
Dresses 


Suits 
Dresses 
Hosiery 


————_ 
SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
a 


Be Sure to visit our Bargain Basement 


UA REY AE 


Department Stores Ltd. 
Headquarters for Army Surplus Goods 
Edmonton Regina Vancouver 


Shop now.... 


by mail for Easter!!! 


Johnstone Walkers daily Store News in Edmonton Journal 
or Edmonton Bulletin will prove helpful to you. 


Forwarding charges will be Prepaid. 


Johnstone Walker 


VS 


|Biiilical 


1886 


Edmonton’s Own Store 




















Enjoy All These: 
LUXURY - COMFORT 


CHOICE OF ROUTES 
AMAZING ECONOMY 


For example, the fare to 





VANCOUVER 
from CALGARY is a0 


For FREE illustrated travel 
folders, fares and schedule 
information . . . see your local 
agent, or write Greyhound 40 


Travel Bureau, Greyhound 
Building, Calgary. RETURN TRIP FARE 
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